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Ir has seldom been our fortune to read any book on a grave and im- 
portant subject with more amusement and less satisfaction than we 
have experienced in the perusal of this goodly and elegantly printed 
volume. We looked for information and instruction; we have found 
only ignorance, pretension, and the most ludicrous blundering. Mr. 
Blakey has no distinct conception of the nature and range of the 
subject he has attempted to discuss ; he has neither fixed principles 
nor landmarks to guide him through the wilderness into which he 
has plunged ; his mental capacity is very limited, and his learning, 
even with respect to the miscellaneous topics he has jumbled con- 
fusedly together, is common-place, loose, inaccurate, and inadequate. 
His reasoning is as slovenly and miserable as his erudition ; his 
philosophy rarely rises above the slippery level of ridiculous verb- 
iage; and his grammar is singularly lame and mutilated. He 
misspells the names of the authors whose works fall under his con- 
sideration, and he quotes Latin and other languages without any 
regard to cases or other grammatical inflections. The qualifications 
thus exemplified are not exactly those which are calculated to ren- 
der a man competent to delineate the arduous history of the for- 
tunes of logical research. Mr. Blakey accordingly offers many prov- 
ocations to laughter, but no rewards to study; nor could anything 
else be expected of one who, professing to be a logician, still regards 
with admiration the bald and barren common-places of Watts. If 
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he has had any readers so unfortunate as to be beguiled into the 
credulity of believing that any available knowledge had been derived 
by them from this book, he may have attained the object which he 
contemplated in its composition; but we can only appease a strong 
sentiment of indignation by smiling at the pitiable spectacle thus 
afforded of the blind leading the blind, till they both fall together 
into the ditch. Where he begged or borrowed the long list of writers 
on logic, and divers other subjects, which he appends as the envot 
to his book, we do not know; (perhaps he got it from Mr. De Mor- 
gan, for it is certainly not extracted from his own text;) but we do 
know that, if he had read and understood a single author in his ex- 
tended catalogue, always excepting Watts, Hedge, et id genus omne, 
he certainly would have exhibited greater familiarity with the sub- 
ject whose history he professes to write than is discoverable in this 
volume. 

Mr. Blakey is professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen’s 
College, Belfast; but if his present work may be taken as a sample 
of his teaching, it is very curious logic and very shadowy metaphys- 
ics which are taught there. He informs us, indeed, that in the three 
Queen’s Colleges, of Cork, Galway, and Belfast, “ the logic class is 
only now about toopen. There is no prescribed mode of teaching the 
science, and it is quite open to the several logical professors to adopt 
any system of tuition, in accordance with their own individual judg- 
ment.”* An alarming latitude is here announced, and it appears 
still more alarming when illustrated by the present performance. 
Under any circumstances, such license would be dangerous and il- 
logical. It is a strange idea to dream of teaching the uniform opera- 
tions of human thought in the process of reasoning, in such manner 
as may accord with the judgment of an individual. It is only com- 
parable to the absurdity of lecturing on astronomy by guess. 

If such aimless intellectual vagabondage had been always allowed, 
and Mr. Blakey’s career had been prepared by a similar and equally 
incompetent instructor in logic in all the colleges and academies of 
Ireland, we could readily understand the origination of that distor- 
tion of thought and that squinting mode of reasoning which are so 
frequently displayed in Hibernian argumentation, and which, like 
the double refraction in Iceland spar, assumeésuch brilliant forms 
and crystalline splendor in the perfection of Irish bulls. 

Mr. Blakey has written other books, not luminous, but volumin- 
ous, on the history of morals, and of the philosophy of mind. Into 
some of these it has been our misfortune occasionally to look, but 
“we never discovered anything there sufficiently striking, original, or 
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profound to attract us to their steady perusal, or to detain us long 
from the company of authors from whom either instruction or a 
more acceptable gratification was to be gained. The Historical 
Sketch of Logic, from the earliest Times to the present Day, offered 
temptations in its title sufficient to induce oblivion of the warnings 
which our previous acquaintance with the writer had whispered in 
our ear. We were in hopes of meeting with something, at any rate, 
more satisfactory than the meagre and inaccurate outline of Whateley. 
With the prospect of discovering some information or some novelty, 
or at least of refreshing and purifying our recollections of the de- 
tails of an important topic, we plunged incontinently into the 
volume, lured on the more unwittingly by the luxury of such type, 
until we found ourselves in the midst of the Slough of Despond, 
beslimed, wearied, and blinded by that copious and oozy effusion of 
intellectual mud, which Mr. Blakey mistakes for logic or metaphys- 
ics, and which may be a hybrid species of the latter, but which ex- 
hibits neither affinity with nor resemblance to the former. How we 
got out of this quagmire, or lived to return thanks for our deliver- 
ance, are questions which can only be solved by being promptly at- 
tributed to a special miracle. Our gratitude, however, shall be 
shown, not by the suspension of votive tablets, but by giving a late 
caution to others not to trust themselves to the deceptive security 
of the yielding swamp, and the bewildering mazes of the tangled 
thicket. All the lights and coruscations which flit around are only 
wandering fires—marsh-lights inviting to destruction. There is 
nothing firm and solid for the foot of the wayfarer in its ample limits, 
but a few tussocks of grass here and there, which have been pillaged 
from neighbouring fields, and have taken root, lamentably out of 
place in this treacherous abyss of ignorance and delusion. 

This is a harsh criticism with which to commence our notice of 
this seemly volume, whose internal weakness is charitably strength- 
ened by the substantial thickness and solidity of its antique bind- 
ing, though, like its contents, not composed of any permanent fabric, 
but only of flimsy muslin worked up 4 antique. Harsh, however, 
as the criticism is, it will be amply sustained before we lay down 
our pen. We have, indeed, a design, if our space permits, of ex- 
hibiting, at the end of the essay, a bill of particulars, arranged under 
appropriate heads, like those lists of heretical opinions submitted 
to the councils of the Middle Ages for condemnation. ‘Then each of 
our readers may readily judge for himself of the justice of our 
severity, and the moderation which we have displayed. 

A history of Logic in the English language was a great desidera- 
. tum. The want, if adequately supplied, would have met with grat- 
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itude, and been entitled to liberal commendation. ‘The scholars of 
the English tongue—to use an expressive and serviceable archaism, 
which has gone out of vogue with the crowded medizval univer- 
sities which gave it currency—the scholars of the English tongue 
have been shamefully negligent of logical pursuits during three cen- 
turies, and this negligence has been productive of proportionate igno- 
rance in regard to all matters connected with its history and details. 

It might be difficult at this time, by any sudden or single effort, 
to revive an interest in these long-forgotten studies ; but all persons, 
even those accustomed to speak, think, and look upon Logic as an 
antiquated vagary, and as the idle trifling of benighted ages, would 
have read with interest a creditable account of its origin, fortunes, 
fluctuations, and fate. But this work appeared just in time and 
form to damp any such interest, and to chill any future expectation 
of this kind. While the patient and sedate labours of many learned 
and profound philosophers were beginning to produce their effect 
even in England; while Sir Wm. Hamilton and John Stuart Mill, 
with their disciples, were recalling attention to the long unjustly 
slighted study of Logic, and giving a new impetus to its career, Mr. 
Blakey comes forward with his threadbare balderdash, and palms 
off the crude notions and superficial conclusions which were’ current 
in the school of Reid and Dugald Stewart, and which might be par- 
donably entertained there, as something calculated to satisfy the 
philosophical appetences of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and as a competent canon of criticism to be employed in the 
exposition of the history of Logic. 

The task undertaken by Mr. Blakey would have been productive 
of a most acceptable treatise, if it had been decently performed. 
Executed as it has been, it sinks into a nuisance. “There is not,” 
says he, “so far as I know, any work of this kind in the English 
language.”* Heaven forbid that there should be a second of the 
same sort discoverable in any language. But, even in the sense in 
which this declaration is made by its author, it is perfectly true; and 
just for this reason, his book will be sold, and may be read, to the 
confusion, dismay, and disappointment of all persons at all acquainted 
with the subject, and to the hopeless bewilderment of all others. 

But Mr. Blakey is not content with informing us that the want of 
any history of logic in the English language had emboldened him to 
trust to the public ignorance or the public anxiety, for the favourable 
reception of his commodity; he proceeds with the further assurance 
that he has not been able to derive much benefit or assistance 
from the “two or three treatises of a foreign origin, possessing an 

® Hist. Sketch of Logic, Preface, p. vii. 
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historical character,” which he has met with.* We are not sur- 
prised at this; for he seems to have neither encountered nor been 
acquainted with the existence of those foreign works which are de- 
voted to this and kindred topics. In his long list of logical authors 
there is no mention of Franck, Jourdain, Waddington—Castus, 
Launoius, or St. Hilaire’s essay, entitled De la Logique d Aristote ; 
nor do we remember to have met with any allusion to these names 
in his text. He cites St. Hilaire’s translation of Aristotle’s Orga- 
non, but the tractate which gained the prize from the French Insti- 
tute, and which discusses with fulness and ability the varied for- 
tunes of Aristotle’s logical works, and incidentally the general his- 
tory of Logic, he has apparently not even heard of, or he would 
have inserted its name in his list, among the many other unread 
books, of which only a scant proportion relate directly to Logic. 

But what wonder can be entertained at such ignorant and perverse 
pretension on the part of an author, who has read so little, thought 
so little, and digested so little about the subject he professes to teach 
in college and to illustrate in print, as to assure us gravely, and 
without suspecting the smile he challenges, that “it has been his 
constant aim to keep the general principles of the different logical 
systems he has noticed distinctly before the reader’s attention.” 
Unless by systems he intends awkwardly to designate mere differences 
in the mode of exposition, which his subsequent blunders of the 
same sort will not permit us to suppose, this sentence betrays its 
own nonsense and the incompetence of its author on its very face. 
It is a loose, but pardonable expression to speak of two systems of 
Logic—the deductive and the inductive—as these are but diverse 
applications of the same general principles, or the direct and inverse 
modes of reasoning. But in all correct argumentation or demon- 
stration the general principles are ne¢essarily and immutably the 
same. ‘I'hey may be perverted, misapplied, misunderstood, when 
they cease to be principles, but they can be neither changed nor 
supplanted to suit individual diversities of intellectual organization. 
There is only one set of principles recognised by Logic; there is 
only one system of Logic founded upon them, though that system 
may be more or less imperfectly apprehended, and more or less fully 
developed. Yet this blunder is repeated by Mr. Blakey on every 
possible occasion, and preéminently when he excuses his omission 
of interesting logical questions, in consequence of “the unavoidable 
brevity where the number of systems and authors so far outstripped 
the time and means at his disposal.” We say nothing of the incon- 

* Hist. Sketch of Logic, Pref., p. vii. T Ibid., Pref., p. viii. 

t Ibid., Preface, p. viii; of Introd., pp. xxvi, xxvii. 
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gruity of this phraseology, though it is a singular race which is run 
between time and means on the one side, and a number of authors 
and systems on the other. 

The closing sentences of the Preface disclose rather than explain 
the drift of these illogical observations. We are there informed 
that the contents of this volume refer chiefly to the philosophical 
aspect of the science, and that he may be able in a short time to 
write another history of Logic, devoted to the technical and formal 
division of the subject. We might accord with some hesitation to 
Kant, that it is possible to construct a science of pure or tran- 
scendental Logic distinct and separate from formal Logic, though 
even in this case the former would be a branch of metaphysics. But 
it is of no such distinction as this that Mr. Blakey entertains any con- 
ception. He means, as the execution of his present task demon- 
strates, that having filled one volume with the vague and desultory 
fancies in regard to Logic circulated principally by those who were 
ignorant of this study, or decried it, he will, on the earliest oppor- 
tunity, devote another volume to that which has alone been regarded 
as Logic by all real, and by the multitude of professing logicians. 
In other words, he informs us that, having written a history of Logic, 
which does not treat of it, but of some very loose philosophical 
doctrines in regard to human reason, he will write another work, 
perhaps under some equally inappropriate title, which shall give the 
history of Logic, if, in the meantime, he can discover either the 
significance of Logic, or its history. Mr. Blakey’s present book is 
not the history of Logic, but an attempt at a history of something 
which is not Logic, and is very vague, incomplete, and unsatisfactory, 
as the history of a negative, or of a non-entity, necessarily must be. 
His next work may be a history of what is ordinarily regarded as 
Logie by its teachers, and the confusion which in the present 
instance surrounds both the subject and its treatment, may in the 
second attempt be limited to the treatment only, and to the manage- 
ment of details. 

The opening sentence of the Introduction continues the confusion 
which had been so successfully inaugurated in the Preface. “It 
may confidently be asserted,” says Mr. Blakey, “that there is no 
department of human speculation and inquiry in which so many con- 
tradictory opinions are entertained as in the science or art of Logic.”* 
Without examining particularly into the other merits of this state- 
ment, we might suggest that there are greater differences and dis- 
crepances between the various notions which have been adopted in 
regard to politics, medicine, and theology. But the declaration, 

© Hist. Sketch of Logic, Indrod., p. xv. 
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which forms the burden of his Introduction, requires more minute 
consideration. It is perfectly true that there has been great diversity 
of opinion between the logical and the illogical portion of mankind, 
including in the latter class Mr. Blakey and his Scotch school of 
metaphysicians, with the exception of Sir William Hamilton, as to 
the meaning, validity, and value of Logic. But this is just such a 
difference as exists upon every subject between the instructed and 
ignorant. It is equally true that there has been dissent even among 
logicians as to the proper scope and range of Logic, some assigning 
to it a larger, some a smaller domain, but all agree in recognising as 
Logic, and as characteristically such, that which is alone so regarded 
by the more strait-laced precisians of the school. The discord is 
only in regard to the question of more or less, and does not mate- 
rially affect the central substance, which all admit. There is also a 
further difference of opinion, discussed by the ancients and by the 
schoolmen, and fruitlessly agitated by the moderns, as to whether 
Logic is a science or an art, or both. But this is purely an esoterical 
thesis, and affects the subject but slightly in regard to the estimation 
of its nature and essence. No one, however, agrees with Mr. Blakey 
in speaking of it, as he does continually,* as “the science or art of 
Logic,” as if these were equivalent, indifferent, and commutable 
expressions. He has undertaken to write the history of Logic, 
without having previously settled in his own mind whether it is a 
science or an art, or whether it is sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other, according to its mode of treatment, and its development 
as a theory of the reasoning process, or as an instrument for applica- 
tion in the determination of the validity of any particular line of 
reasoning. He has not even determined whether there is any dif- 
ference or no difference between the phrases ; but he rolls about the 
cloudy semblance of a meaning, as if the option left to his reader of 
selecting either meaning, would acquit him of the guilt of having 
none which is settled, precise, and definite. He parades the two 
attributes in a leash, and is afraid to slip the couple, because he 
does not know which to retain, either in general or on any special occa- 
sion. He cannot draw any proper distinction, so as to arrive at a 
safe conclusion, and therefore he drives them always in a yoke. 
Yet, on one occasion, he manifests his consciousness that a distine- 
tion exists, but without making any effort to discover what the dis- 
tinction is.t When he indicates, however, this acquaintance with a 
double employment of the term Logic, he does so only to wind up 
with a folly which any man of the least education or reflection might 

® Hist. Sketch of Logic, ch. i, p. 24; ch. ii, p. 34; ch. iv, pp. 68, 91; ch. viii, p. 162. 

t Ibid., ch. i, p. 1. 
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have escaped. “The science of reasoning, considered under two 
distinct aspects, namely, as a science and as an art, must have been 
coéval with the first ages of literature in every country.” Could 
any one but 


The thundering, blundering Irishman— 
The slashing, dashing, smashing, lashing, thrashing, hashing Irishman— 


one who had drawn his whole intellectual nourishment from the 
savoury juices of Irish bulls—could any other person have gravely 
and unsuspiciously committed such a gross Hibernicism, as the con- 
sideration of a science under the two aspects of science and art? 
This grievous lapse betrays the habitual indistinctness and confusion 
of the author’s ideas on the subject; and, instead of giving him the 
credit of having got a glimpse of the truth in a solitary instance, 
shows that he was incapable of seizing it when it was almost within 
his grasp. But, in addition to this blunder, was there ever a more 
stolid display of ignorance than representing any science or any 
art, except some of the mechanic arts and the art of poetry, as coeval 
with the first ages of literature? Many generations passed away 
after poetry was composed before prose was attempted; and even 
the art of poetry, as a thing to be taught and studied, was never 
contemplated till the attempt of Aristotle. In everything, first 
comes the spontaneous practice, then the art which guides and 
purifies that practice, and enables skill, talent, and industry to 
imitate what genius had originally created, and unconsciously 
achieved. Science follows at a late period; it dissects, analyzes, 
and compares, and thus discovers those principles and laws which 
art had mechanically applied, and which genius had unwittingly fol- 
lowed or established. ‘That men reasoned in the earliest ages of 
literature, and long before, is obvious enough; that they practised 
reasoning in unconscious modes is true, but this is reasoning with- 
out art, and indicates that they were very far from suspecting the 
possible existence of any science to explain the process which nature 
dictated to themselves. Little was done, and only in connection 
with the subordinate and introductory parts, toward the construc- 
tion of such a science, until Aristotle wrote his Analytics and accom- 
panying treatises. But, though Aristotle modestly but firmly claimed 
to be himself the founder of what has subsequently been termed 
Logic—though Mr. Blakey quotes the record in which this claim is 
asserted *—though the justice of these pretensions has been admitted 
by,all logicians and scholars—Mr. Blakey fancies, that as a science 
and as an art, Logic was coeval with the earliest manifestations of 


® Hist. Sketch of Logic, ch. ii, pp. 48-9. 
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literature in every country. He has been betrayed into this gross 
error by an entire misconception of a just, but not very profound 
remark of Macaulay’s, that in all ages men reasoned in the same 
way, and in obedience to the same principles. This observation, 
however, he did not understand. ‘The truth which shone upon him 
was broken, distorted, and refracted at a curious angle, in passing 
from Mr. Macaulay through the denser medium of his own intel- 
ligence and expression. 

Of course we are not going to enter here into the long and diffi- 
cult investigation of the essential character of Logic, with a view of 
determining whether it is a science or an art, or when it is the one, 
and when the other. This is one of those interesting logical ques- 
tions which Mr. Blakey has eliminated from his book, and which we 
will pass over, as we intend for once, at least, to adhere closely to 
our text, which will make larger demands upon our notice than we 
have the space to satisfy. We will only state our own doctrine, 
which will be found in consonance with the tenets of genuine logi- 
cians. Logic is properly and peculiarly a science, as the theory of 
the formal processes of reasoning.* It is an art in its legitimate 
applications, as affording a criterion to determine the accuracy or in- 
accuracy with which those processes have been performed in partic- 
ular cases of fllezed demonstration. If we might recur to a dis- 
tinction implied in the Organon of Aristotle, Logic is the science, 
dialectics is the art. To exemplify this difference, and to justify 
these designations, would require a longer discussion than it would 
be appropriate to introduce here. 

Mr. Blakey’s acquaintance with Logic, and his competence to be- 
come its historian, are both displayed in the declaration that no two 
of its professors agree in regard to either the fundamental princi- 
ples of the science, or the modes of applying them.+ Similar ob- 
jections have been, and may be more justly, made to Metaphysics. 
If our author assents to either or both sets of objections, we can 
discover neither logical nor moral propriety in his consenting to be 
a professor of such fraudulent and delusive branches of learning. We 
had supposed the agreement among the instructed to be unbroken 
in regard to the great doctrines of Logic, and their differences to be 
confined to subordinate points. Yet the strange assertion is repeated 
still more boldly, and it is alleged that logic cannot furnish two logi- 
cians of any country, who can agree in any one common principle 

°St. Hilaire, Logique d’Aristote, Preface, vol, i, pp. 10-17. Sir William Ham- 
ilton, Discussions, pp. 128-132, English edition. We ought, perhaps, to have added 
above—employed in degnonstration. 

ft Hist. Sketch of Logic, Introd., p, xvi. 
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of the science.* We are not aware that there has ever been any 
dissent from the dictum de omni et nullo, though attempts have 
been made to show that it was unnecessary. ‘To these, however, no 
allusion is ever made by this writer. 

With such a bad opinion of the health and constitution of Logic 
as is constantly avowed by Mr. Blakey, it is equally strange and 
indecorous that he should have undertaken to be its historian. This 
course might have been intelligible, had he believed in the utter dis- 
solution and extinction of Logic, and been desirous to vent his spite 
on its remains. But he cannot say, 


“T come to bury Cesar, not to praise him.” 


He does not believe in its inhumation; it appears to him to have a 
vigorous and spontaneous principle of vitality. It is not easy to 
understand how such a conviction can be compatible with his habit- 
ual views on the subject. Nor is our amazement lessened by his 
amusing illustration, that, “like the phoenix, it is continually rising 
from its own ashes.”t This is as inapplicable to Logic as it is at 
variance with the ancient legend which is pressed into his service, 
What popular myth or mythologer could ever have conceived or 
embodied the absurdity of representing anything as continually 
rising from its own ashes? Such imaginations are vouchsafed only 
to the Emerald Isle. 

Mr. Blakey confuses himself and his readers with a long disser- 
tation on the causes of the obscurity which covers the province of 
Logic, and of the diversity of opinions which prevail relative to it. Our 
explanation of these phenomena, so far as they exist, is brief 
and sufficient. They arise from the fact that, in such instances, 
Logic is unknown and is not studied. Mr. Blakey’s discussion is 
much more extended than this, without being equally satisfactory. 
It is confined, however, to metaphysics, or more properly to psy- 
chology, so far as it has any applicability at all, and rarely touches 
the domain of Logic. After laborious endeavors to grapple with the 
clouds which fly before him, he arrives at the conclusion, regarded 
by him as novel, that the only alternative left, out of three proposi- 
tions suggested, is to confine Logic to thought strictly as an act of 
thinking, and to pass by the particular objects about which the mind 
thinks. 

This, though very awkwardly and illogically expressed, is 
no new discovery, but appears to convey a glimmering idea of what 
has always been considered by logicians as the peculiar subject- 

° Hist. Sketch of Logic, Introd., p. xviii. f Ibid., Introd., p. xvii. 
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matter of Logic. The other two conjectural aims indicated, have 
never been assigned to it by any one who understood what he was 
talking about, for no logician ever conceived that Logic had anything 
to do with what appertained to the laws of thought as thought, or as 
anything else, or with the truth or falsehood of all or some of the 
objects of human inquiry. Besides the awkwardness of these ex- 
pressions, which reveal through the rents and fissures of the misty 
fabric the chaos of the author’s meaning, he betrays the same hope- 
less confusion of logic and metaphysics, which is again exhibited in 
the following remark, as on nearly every page of his volume. 
According to him, “the entire history of the science of reasoning, 
viewed from a purely intellectual position, is nothing but a practical 
and running commentary upon the question of how much of the 
mind is to be appropriated to logic.”* We would gladly be inform- 
ed how any such history could be viewed from any but an intellect- 
ual position, because it is difficult for us to comprehend how knowl- 
edge of any sort can be regarded in any other light. But we main- 
tain that the whole mind is requisite for Logic as for all study, and 
that logic does not pretend to appropriate, or to be satisfied with 
appropriating, any particular fragment of the mind to itself. What 
it does do is, to allege that certain faculties of the mind are alone so 
characteristically employed in the development of Logic, as to require 
to be particularly noted as the special factors in the formal processes 
of demonstration, and to be introduced from the domain of psychol- 
ogy into the sphere of Logic. Whether this view is considered cor- 
rect or not, will depend upon the larger or more restricted manner 
in which the limits of that science may be conceived; but it does not 
affect, in either event, the estimation of the degree in which the 
mental faculties are employed in this or any other science. It may 
seem very practicable to Mr. Blakey to write with half a mind a 
book on Logic, and his success may confirm him in this error. But 
his book, or any other book written under such disadvantageous 
circumstances, will be considered to be not written on Logic, but 
round about it. No imagination of any such fragmentary applica- 
tion of the intellect ever entered into the head of any logician; the 
insinuation of any such charge proceeds only from the misapprehen- 
sion and misconception of the accuser. The logician devotes his 
whole mind to his treatise, and he exacts the whole for the compre- 
hension of what he writes, and the subject he treats, though he dis- 
cusses only certain faculties of the mind as constituting an essential and 
characteristic part of the subjecta materia of his science. Mr. 
Blakey understands neither his accusation nor the branch of specu- 
* Hist. Sketch of Logic, Introd., p. xxiii. 
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lation which he accuses. He does not perceive that his charge 
alleges an absurdity of procedure which is so obvious, that it could 
never have been seriously contemplated by any intelligent man, nor 
dees he see that logic of any sort would have been an impossibility 
under the condition of a fragmentary appropriation of mind. Mr. 
Blakey in this, as in so many other instances, exhibits a great defect 
of discrimination, or, what is nearly the same thing, discretion—the 
discretive faculty. He cannot himself separate things which are 
separable, or not homogeneous ; and he cannot help separating things 
which are naturally united. ‘To apply Coleridge’s forcible expres- 
sion, he is unable to distinguish in order to divide, and therefore he 
divides in order that he may distinguish: He blends Logic and 
metaphysics together, not as the conceivable parts of a complex whole, 
but as constituting a single, uniform, indiscernible branch of specu- 
lation. He thinks the mind can be carved, as a butcher would cut 
up beef, to suit the wants or the tastes of customers; and is weak enough 
to suppose that logicians have been weak enough to commit the 
same folly. It is true, he does not consider this mutilation of the 
mind to be correct as the theory of mental action, but he speaks of 
it, notwithstanding, as if it were a possible conception, and one which 
had been actually entertained. 1t is unpardonable that he should 
so completely misunderstand the points which he discusses, and 
then represent his own vague misconceptions as the tenets of 
others. 

But his boldness is fully equal to his blundering, and if he can- 
not help sinking into the mire at every step, he has a singular facility 
of swearing and believing that he treads on firm ground all the time, 
and that it can be made so by his asseverations. He is thus enabled 
to preserve throughout the long labyrinth of his wanderings the feli- 
citous confidence with which his journey was commenced. Nothing 
but such an habitual hallucination could account for the nonchalant 
audacity of some of his declarations. “ Logic has never been studied 
and taught as an independent science,”* is his novel dictum. What 
other character did it possess in the hands of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and their successors? or in the Commentaries of the Scholiasts ? 
What was it in the teachings of the unjustly neglected Schoolmen ? 
What in the writings of Leibnitz, Wolf, Lambert, and Kant? 
What in the estimation of nearly everybody, till Watts compounded 
his bald niaiseries, and the study of Logic was forsworn and ignored 
in every college and university in Great Britain, in order to give 
place to what was not Logic, the philosophy of Locke? The school- 
men may have extended too far the range of logic and encroached 

© Hist. Sketch of Logic, Introd., p. xxiv. 
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on the domain of the other sciences, though their offences in this 
respect have been greatly exaggerated. But this is an error directly 
the opposite to that which Mr. Blakey would charge upon Logic 
universally. ‘They made it the science—the one, prime, great, all- 
regulating science. ‘Thus they rendered it independent of all other 
sciences, except so far as it adopted as first principles some notions 
afterward more fully developed by metaphysics. But other sciences 
were represented as dependent on Logic, while it was itself considered 
independent of all. This is the reverse of what Mr. Blakey alleges, 
for it would be just as unreasonable to assert that astronomy is not 
an independent science, because its exposition and acquisition require 
a previous acquaintance with grammar, and its construction some 
knowledge of arithmetic and geometry, as to make the allegation 
which Mr. Blakey does, because Logic may be connected in some 
points with metaphysics, and may be thought to borrow some prin- 
ciples from it. Nor should it be brought forward as any objection 
to Logic, or any explanation of the obscurity said to hang over it, by 
one who seems to regard as an essential characteristic of the science, 
that “it is not a thing which possesses an independent existence, 
but is merely the exponent of all other subjects or departments ot 
human inquiry which force themselves on the attention of mankind.”’* 
There may not be contradiction of expression between this and Mr. 
Blakey’s previous assertion, but there are certainly both contrariety 
and confusion of thought. The latter sentence is, indeed, to our 
minds, inconsistent with itself, for Logic must be independent, if it is 
the exponent of all other subjects; and to deny its independence, 
with this conviction laid down, is to sin in despite of acknowledged 
evidence of the sin. Mr. Blakey’s assertion, however, on this point, 
is neither bolder nor more nonsensical than his decision in regard 
to astronomy, that it would be no science at all except for “its im- 
mediate and personal effects” “in guiding the mariner’s frail bark 
in the trackless ocean.”{ But astronomy had a scientific form, and 
was a recognised science, for sixteen or seventeen centuries before it 
was directly or consciously applied to any such use. ‘That astro- 
scopy, or the inspection of the stars, furnished practical aids to navi- 
gation and other pursuits from very early times, is not questioned ; 
but astroscopy is no more astronomy than it is the science of elec- 
tricity to watch the play of the lightning in the clouds. Mr. Blakey 
is deluded in consequence of not assigning any definite meaning to 
his terms, and of considering that to be a determining cause of the 
scientific character, which only determines the practical utility of a 
science. What instruction or satisfaction can be anticipated from 
* Hist. Sketch of Logic, ch. iv, p. 79. tT Ibid., Introd., pp. xxiv, xxv. 
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the perusal of a work in which such laxity of thought, reasoning, 
and expression, is flagrantly displayed, when the subject itself exacts 
the utmost perspicuity and precision of both conception and lan- 
guage? 

Within the limits of this curious Introduction occurs the quaint 
remark, that “ with purely objective knowledge, Logic does not come 
in hostile contact.”* We are not aware that there is any knowledge 
to which it bears inimical relations. It has always professed, and 
usually appeared to be the amicus curi@ at the tribunal of the judg- 
ment. Its avowed or real hostility is directed solely against that 
which pretends to be, but is not knowledge. Its enmity, if anything 
so abstract and impersonal can be said even metaphorically to in- 
dulge hatred, is confined entirely to perverse sophistry, to obstinate 
folly, and incurable ignorance. Its friendly admonitions are re- 
served for unconscious error or accidental fallacy. Mr. Blakey 
may have found its edge frequently directed against himself, and 
if, like the rebellious prophet, his eyes had not been blinded to the 
perception of the sword of the angel, which turned aside even his 
ass from the road to perdition, he might have often seen its keen 
blade turned remorsely against himself during the insane labour of 
concocting this volume. 

All these gross blunders, perversions, and misstatements, are ex- 
tracted from the dull and obscure Introduction, in which the author 
attempts to lay down those principles of what he deems to be phi- 
losophy, by which he intends to be guided in the composition of his 
history. 

We should not have expended so much ammunition on the over- 
throw of these crumbling turrets, if they did not afford an adequate 
type of the whole subsequent work. In this Introduction Mr. 
Blakey endeavours to describe the arena through which he proposes 
to expatiate, and to determine the positions of the stars which he 
should follow in his course: and, though his description amounts 
only to the circumscription of a vast and shapeless space filled with 
weeds, which he cultivates for flowers; and the stars on which his 
eyes are fixed are not the lights of heaven, but the flames which 
spring from the corruption of earth, or dance before the vision of a 
man who has knocked his head against a post while stumbling about 
in the dark ; yet the Introduction and its criticism afford a specimen 
of what will be experienced throughout by the reader of his book, 
and deserved by himself. To the end of his journey he keeps on 
repeating his slips and his falls, blundering frequently by rule, and 
fully as often through ignorance or stupidity. 

* Hist. Sketch of Logic, Introd., p. xxix. 
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In the general remarks on the historical development of reasoning 
aptitudes among men, whereby the intellect of Greece was prepared 
for the construction and reception of a speculative theory of the 
reasoning process, Mr. Blakey inaugurates his subject with a copi- 
ous succession of blunders. The same obliquity of view, which 
prevented him from making any distinction between logic and 
metaphysics, or between logic as a science and logic as an art, or 
from apprehending these distinctions when made by others, pre- 
vents him also from perceiving any essential difference between the 
various modes of procuring assent. He uses the word reasoning to 
denote indifferently any of the processes by which belief is gener- 
ated; and with him revelation, imagination, persuasion, argumenta- 
tion, testimony, authority, and assumption, might all be equally 
designated as reasoning. He knows no difference between their 
respective uses and natures: everything appears reasoning to his 
mind which is effected through the agency of reason; and if his 
erroneous conception were rigidly pushed to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, a paralogism and a solid argument would be equally conclusive. 
Opinion would be knowledge, fancy would be truth, and sentiment 
would be demonstration. All the lines of demarcation drawn so 
ingeniously by Logie are thus obliterated, and truth is not merely 
left without a criterion of any sort, but without any distinctive 
property or characteristic. It is the same pernicious heresy under 
a new form which was elaborated by the Greek sophists, and is 
very naturally entertained without suspicion by one who abjures 
the Logic which was invented for its exposure and refutation, and 
proved sufficient for that purpose. 

It is unjust to Mr. Blakey to permit it to be supposed that he 
either consciously adopts this heresy, or accepts its consequences. 
Such perspicuity is entirely foreign to his intellectual habits. But 
if on any occasion there is propriety in reasoning from the effect to 
the cause, or from the language to the thought, we may safely infer 
Mr. Blakey’s creed to be such as we have alleged, from the abundant 
and pointed illustrations which his practice affords. In his Intro- 
duction he had stated a fact with which we were wholly unacquainted, 
that in certain ages of this world, a warrior ventured not to battle 
without Logic: in his first chapter he identifies Logic with rhetoric 
and sophistry.* Dialectics, oratory, and Logic, appear virtually the 
same thing tohim.+ With philosophy in all its branches—ontology, 
cosmology, psychology, deontology, and teleology—he constantly 
confounds Logic. Parmenides is treated as a logician, because he 

® Historical Sketch of Logic, Introduction, p. xvii; ch. i, p. 3. 
T Ibid., ch. i, pp. 4, 5. 
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wrote on nature, and discussed the principles relative to philosophic 
truth, under the heads of opinion and certainty ;* and “ Zeno showed 
himself a great logician,”} apparently for no better reason than that 
“all his reasonings proceeded from general principles,” and “he 
carried the form of the dialogue to a great extent.” If these be 
sufficient indications of the logical character, it is inconsistent to 
treat Lord Bacon afterward as a logician, because, so far as his 
tenets were at all distinctive, he proposed that scientific reasoning 
should proceed from particular instances, and he manifested no par- 
tiality for dialogue, which is the peculiar instrument of sophistry, 
though not always or necessarily sophistical. 

It is very unfortunate that absurdity should be imposed as an 
inevitable penalty on every man who will gravely undertake to 
write books on subjects with which he is unacquainted, and discuss 
abstruse matters without any precise ideas of the particular thing 
they are writing about; and that nonsense should inevitably result 
from the attempt to communicate to others what is still unintel- 
ligible to the instructor. Had the laws of the intellectual universe 
been differently constituted, Mr. Blakey, even with this book in his 
hand, might have escaped detection, and passed muster, perhaps, 
as a logician, possibly as a man of sense. As it is, the revela- 
tions which he vouchsafes to us are unfavourable to either supposi- 
tion. 

Had he known anything of Aristotle from actual perusal, instead 
of being restricted to the study of the miserable misrepresentations 
of Dr. Reid—the only author on whom he relies for his account of 
the Aristotelian Logic—he might have discovered his own igno- 
rance. Had he possessed any familiarity with the great scholiasts, 
or the neglected schoolmen, he might have been alarmed at the 
array of unsuspected learning which discountenanced his folly. He 
would then have been protected against the commission of such mis- 
apprehensions and mistakes as he.is constantly guilty of in regard 
to the elementary doctrines of Logic. Valuable as Grote’s History 
of Greece may be, he would not have rendered the most original, 
appropriate, and sensible portion of his sketch of Greek Logic, the 
account which he borrows from Grote, of Zeno and the Sophists, 
who lived before Logic had any distinct existence, or any theory of 
Logic had been proposed. If he had even appreciated the shreds he 
took from Grote to cover his own nakedness, he would not have 
spoken of the Sophists, who are so admirably and justly character- 
ized by that historian, as “a class of persons set apart for any serv- 
ice in the logical art,”{ especially when intending to cite afterward 

© Hist. Sketch of Logic, ch. i, p. 5. f Ibid., ch. i, p.5.  f Ibid., ch. i, p. 12. 
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Aristotle’s claim of Logic, or, at least, of its essential parts, as his 
own peculiar construction, and his criticism of the Sophists as.per- 
sons who taught by example and not by precept.* 

It is difficult to form a conception of anything in the shape of 
professed history ruder, bolder, more flimsy, or inappropriate than 
the notice bestowed upon the Sophists, and on Socrates and Plato. 
The only thing which does surpass it in these unenviable qualities 
is this author’s account of the logical labours of Aristotle. The reply, 
which is given to the question propounded by himself, “ What was 
the logical system of the Sophists?” affords a sample of his habit 
of substituting loose verbiage and windy rhetoric for the expression 
of definite views or discriminating criticism. He does not deem it 
necessary to give any exposition of their aims and procedure, any 
delineation of their peculiarities, any history of their mode of reason- 
ing, in this historical sketch, but is perfectly satisfied with vague 
denunciation, not of their errors even, but of the alleged consequences 
of their errors. We need scarcely say that he is as far from 
appreciating their characteristics, as he is from knowing what Logic 
is, when he speaks of anything but the most rudimentary concep- 
tions of that science in connection with the name of the Sophists. 
The answer which he makes to his inquiry does, however, furnish to 
our hands an appropriate portraiture of his own book. ‘ Declama- 
tion without knowledge, subtilty without comprehension, paradoxical 
without ingenuity, a display of the forms without the essence of 
reasoning, a fruitless and barren exercise of the noblest powers of 
the intellect undertaken, not for the high and noble purpose of 
extending, but of checking the progress of sound knowledge and 
truth among mankind.”; ‘This severe censure is not applicable 
generically to the Sophists, but it is specifically to Mr. Blakey. To 
the Sophists it can be applied only in undiscriminating ignorance, for 
he might have learned from Grote, whom he quotes on the subject, 
that the Sophists were distinguished from each other by many 
diversities; they had no Logic, only scant and incipient dialectics ; 
they had neither uniform method nor doctrine; they never consti- 
tuted a sect, and not even a class, except so far as they professed to 
be teachers of miscellaneous knowledge. 

Of Socrates, Mr. Blakey says, that in the course of his elementary 
instruction in Logic, which did not yet exist as a theory, and which 
he was highly fhstrumental in inaugurating as a conscious pro- 
cedure, he imbibed the doctrine of hearing both sides of an argument.{ 
This doctrine is indispensable in the satisfactory discharge of the 

© Aristot. Elench: Soph., ch.xxxiv, cited Hist. Sketch of Logic, ch. ii, pp. 48, 49. 

tT Hist. Sketch of Logic, ch. i, p. 16. } Ibid., ch. i, p. 17. 
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duties of life, in the practice of justice, in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and in the sober pursuit of truth; but, however necessary in 
these and other respects, it is extra-logical, like the greater part of 
this volume. ‘The estimation of evidence, the counterbalancing of 
probabilities, and the discrimination between the diverse significances 
of different facts, are urgent duties, and essential to the proper con- 
duct of the understanding; but they belong to other provinces of 
speculation, and are subject to their own special rules. Indeed, 
the very sense in which the term argument is here used by Mr. 
Blakey is extra-logical: it is put for the thing to be proved, not for 
the formal process of reasoning by which it is proved, or the separate 
links in this formal process, which is its sole logical meaning. He 
confounds the probandum with the organon probandi—the fatted 
calf with the butcher’s knife. He is betrayed into this blunder by 
not perceiving the fallacy latent in equivocal words; and from this 
error he might have heen preserved by a slight acquaintance with 
that formal logic, which is the essence of Logic, but which, with 
a large class of hasty, though ingenious speculators, he affects to 
despise. He fails to detect this fallacy in consequence of attempt- 
ing to reason on subjects of abstract and precise philosophy, without 
distinguishing between the scientific and the vulgar acceptation of 
the terms which he employs. 

We pass over many minor misrepresentations in regard to Soc- 
rates and the Socratic method, and only note the omission of the 
most important service rendered by him to logical science, in the 
development of the inductive process, and the introduction of exact 
definitions, a service ascribed to him by Aristotle,* and which ought 
to have been mentioned in a history of Logic, however brief. But 
there are other blunders clustering together in one short paragraph 
toward the close of the chapter, which we cannot thus disregard, because 
they exemplify the rashness of statement, the unfamiliarity with his 
subject, and the vagueness of view, which are habitual with this writer. 

We are told that “Socrates was guided in his logical processes 
by that which has latterly assumed the name of common sense.”+ 
‘There are here almost as many blunders as there are separate words, 
though it is hardly worth while to point them all out, as some are 
trivial. Common sense, as here used, conveys an allusion, direct 
and inevitable, whether intended or not, to a modern scheme of 
philosophy identified with the school of the Scotch metaphysicians. 
‘It is obvious that Socrates was not guided by this system of psychol- 
ogy. That good, hard, practical, sound common sense presided 
over his whole argumentation, and preéminently characterized the 

® Arist. Metaph., lib. xiii, ch. iv, p. 1078. } Hist. Sketch of Logic, ch. i, p. 24. 
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man, is indisputable; but this is an entirely different proposition. 
That it guided his logical processes, in the sense in which it appears 
to be here alleged to have done, may be doubted; inasmuch as the 
Socratic interrogation and the Socratic procedure were the fruits of 
original genius, and individual pecularities, very foreign from the 
common sense of that period. But this Socratic genius and method 
are equally foreign from any modern practice, and the spirit which 
inspired and regulated them was particularly consonant to the intel- 
lectual and moral requirements of that day, and to the eristic logom- 
achies then prevalent; but they are not in harmony with modern 
usages. Moreover, it is not latterly, but of old time, that the term 
common sense has been employed to denote what we now understand 
by it in ordinary parlance ;* and its technical meaning has been 
already shown to be inappropriate on the present occasion. Thus, 
within the compass of these few words, so innocent and plausible at 
first sight, more blunders are compacted together than any deliberate 
ingenuity could readily have devised. 

But Mr. Blakey is pertinacious in blundering. He hastens to 
add that Socrates “was certainly the first logician who really con- 
sidered it [common sense] as an indispensable element in the art of 
ordinary ratiocination.” We might take exception to the designa- 
tion of Socrates as a logician in this connexion; but it might be 
hypercritical to do so. He was not, however, the first to regard 
common sense, in the signification of sound judgment, as necessary 
to correct reasoning, for there is no evidence to this effect, and 
human nature would suggest exactly the reverse. Nor is there 
anything to show that he did so consider it either in terms, or in any 
peculiar meaning attached to it by modern schools. Moreover, the 
implied distinction between ordinary and extraordinary ratiocination 
could scarcely present itself to the mind of a logician, or of any one 
conversant with-logical terms and their signification. 

Mr. Blakey supposes that Cicero’s remark, that Socrates had first 
brought down philosophy from heaven to earth, is an evidence that 
he was the first logician that had regarded common sense as an 
indispensable element in the art of reasoning. This is a strange 
inference; and it is not easy to detect any connexion between prem- 
ises and conclusions. But Mr. Blakey either did not know, or 
had forgotten, the remark of Cicero; for, with his observation before 
his eyes, he never could have made this statement. We had sup- 
posed that every one knew that this eulogy was bestowed on Soc- 
rates, in consequence of his having renounced the vague physical in- 
quiries about topics apparently beyond the reach of human knowledge, 

© See Sir Wm. Hamilton, Reid’s Works, Appendix, note A, p. 757; pp. 774, 776. 
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and having confined his speculations to moral questions and practical 
subjects. This explanation is necessarily forced upon the mind by 
the language of Plato’s Phaedon;* but it is also what Cicero expressly 
asserts. His declaration is, that Socrates first called philosophy from 
heaven, established it in cities, introduced it in our homes, and com- 
pelled it to inquire about life and manners, and things good and evil.¢ 

Xenophon is equally misrepresented, or equally misunderstood with 
Cicero, by this erudite and exact historian, who continues his appre- 
ciation of Socrates by observing that “ Xenophon likewise informs us, 
that when he wished to form a decision on any subject, his reasonings 
always proceeded from propositions generally assented to or under- 
stood.” Before examining whether this is precisely what Xenophon 
did say, we may remark that any other mode of reasoning, or argu- 
mentation, which logical reasoning must be, is inconceivable. We 
cannot apprehend the possibility of any valid or even plausible 
reasoning from premises not understood, or not supposed to be fixed 
by general assent. But the great error of the ancient philosophers 
was, a8 has often been noted, that these propositions, or xocvdz évvoiat, 
were too loosely taken from the vague and undefined notions current 
among the vulgar, and were not themselves carefully sifted, scru- 
tinized, and tested before being employed as premises. This rigid 
examination of fundamental ideas, in the subjects to which he 
devoted his attention, was a marked peculiarity of Socrates; and 
though he did proceed from matters generally admitted, his method 
was to show the invalidity of vulgar doctrines and principles, by 
exhibiting the want of harmony and consistency between positions 
which equally received the general assent. ‘This course was pursued, 
not to arrive at a decision, but to exhibit the unreasonableness of 
the confidence generally entertained in regard to the unchallenged 
doctrines of the popular belief, and thus awaken sedulous inquiry 
into the foundations of even the most firmly credited articles of 
faith. Socrates did constantly refer, in all his irony and endless 
interrogation, to propositions generally assented to; but it was not 
for the purpose of either arriving at a definite decision, or of found- 
ing on them a regular train of deductive reasoning. His aim and 
his procedure were both very different from what is imagined by 
Mr. Blakey, who attributes to him nothing distinctive, and nothing 
but what is practised habitually by the ignorant and the learned, the 
boor and the philosopher. It might naturally be inferred, without 


© Plat. Pheedon, ch. xlv, xlvi. 

} “Socrates autem primus philosophiam devocavit e ccelo, et in urbibus collo- 
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any inspection of the text, that Xenophon furnished no authority 
for Mr. Blakey’s allegation; but, in order to do full justice to both 
parties, we shall endeavour to find out what Xenophon did say. 
In the whole chapter to which reference is made, there is no allusion 
to the formation of decisions, nor to reasoning from fundamental 
premises, nor to the choice of propositions. The object of the 
chapter is stated to be, to show that association with Socrates 
rendered his followers more skilful in dialectics ;* that is to say, in 
captious or eristic reasoning, for it may not be needful to inform 
others, though it may be necessary to assure Mr. Blakey, that Logic 
and dialectics are not identical terms. In the particular passage 
alluded to by our historian, Xenophon says that when Socrates 
himself discoursed on any subject, he proceeded through, not from, 
allegations most habitually admitted, thinking this essential to 
security in reasoning.f Any one acquainted with the Socratic 
peculiarities will perceive that the illustrations employed by Socrates, 
rather than any propositions or premises, are here indicated. And 
this is confirmed by what immediately precedes this sentence. 
Xenophon exemplifies the manner in which Socrates dealt with 
disputants, who, like Mr. Blakey, were both ignorant and con- 
fident in regard to the matters they undertook to maintain. He 
tells us that Socrates constantly recalled the discussion to the 
original hypothesis ;} he shows us how he brought out the incon- 
sistencies involved in the first statement by illustrations drawn from 
common life, with which all were familiar, and adds, that by this 
recurrence or doubling on his tracks, the truth began to make itself 
manifest to his antagonists even.§ This is in entire harmony with 
what we know to have been the practice of Socrates; but it is very 
different from Mr. Blakey’s representations, which are utterly at 
variance with the habitual irony and sceptical method of that acute 
speculator, to whom the remark was most grossly inapplicable, that 
“he always took his stand on first principles, and felt dissatisfied 
with mere logical forms.” It would be much more correct to say 
that he never took his stand on first principles, and in all his cross- 
questionings was satisfied with the results attained by the steady 
application of his dialectical method alone. We doubt whether it is 

®'O¢ d& nal dtarextixwrépove éxoier trove ovvévtac, weipdoouar Kai TovTo Aéyewv. 
—Mem. iv, vi, § 1. 
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possible to trace to Socrates the employment of a single first prin- 
ciple. We doubt very much whether, in his day, there was any word 
in the Greek language for a logical first principle, or any such con- 
ception; and we are very certain that his dialectical method was the 
characteristic, if not the essential portion, of the Socratic philosophy. 

It would thus appear that Mr. Blakey is guilty of blundering 
egregiously on every count in this indictment, and many counts 
have been intentionally omitted; yet the number which we have 
handled is surprisingly large to be included in one brief paragraph 
of twelve lines. What respect can be paid to the opinions of a man, 
what reliance placed on the testimony of an historian, who is so ob- 
viously deficient in the requisite learning, and in acquaintance with 
his subject ; and who is so eminently incompetent to handle even the 
isolated and least obscure portions of his task? There is certainly 
ample accessible information in regard to the character and career 
of Socrates, but Mr. Blakey does not avail himself of it. Disputes 
and diversities of opinion have arisen with respect to the estimation 
of both, but Mr. Blakey’s blunders seem connected with points about 
which there is little or no disagreement. 

It may be thought that we have dwelt too long on this series of 
errors, and have used a thunderbolt to crush a fly; but we have been 
in no hurry to proceed “far into the bowels of the land.” There are 
too many impediments and stumbling-blocks in the way to render 
haste either expedient or agreeable. Neither is it our purpose to 
examine into the general history of Logic, nor to discuss Mr. Blakey’s 
views or representations, except only so far as is needful to show his 
utter incompetence to become the historian of Logic, and the unwor- 
thiness of his views to receive any respectful consideration or credit 
at all. We are desirous of proving that he is hopelessly lost in a 
wilderness of errors, where it is dangerous to follow him; and do not, 
therefore, undertake the endless and profitless task of enumerating, 
exposing, and correcting any large portion of the separate errors 
themselves. We wish only to prove to general satisfaction that a 
dangerous swamp, covered over with tangled and rank vegetation, 
is spread out before our feet; and we are not particularly solicitous 
about determining what species of juniper, cypress, crateegus, cran- 
berry, or other marsh product, enter into the composition of the 
dense thicket. ‘Thus our purpose may be satisfied by the inspec- 
tion of the outskirts; a dozen pages may afford all the indication 
we desire, as well as the whole volume; and it is of very little con- 
sequence whether the specimens be selected from the beginning, the 
middle, or the end of the book. We have devoted ourselves princi- 
pally to the contemplation of the commencement, simply because it 
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came first. We might have taken that part of the treatise for our 
dissection in preference to any other, because occupied with the 
simplest and easiest period of the history of Logic, and, therefore, 
more likely to be satisfactorily treated than the more difficult periods. 
But of this we did not think. If, however, the easier part is so 
handled as to exhibit only a tissue of blunders and absurdities, we 
may expect the more complicated portions not to be discussed in a 
more satisfactory manner. We proceed to show by a few examples 
that this expectation is not disappointed. 

Passing over the notice of Plato, which treats of his philosophical 
and not of his logical doctrines, in a very superficial and erroneous 
manner, and is more remarkable for the recurrence of purely nonsen- 
sical expressions than for any other definite quality, we arrive at his 
characterization of Aristotle and his Logic. In any history of this 
branch of learning, the Stagyrite, as inventor and constructor of the 
science, and as founder of the school, should occupy a distinguished 
position, and great care should be exercised in giving a full, accu- | 
rate, and complete development of the doctrine which he laid down. 
Whether the syllogism be regarded as the essential element of Logic, 
or as a cumbrous and artificial expedient; whether the history be 
written by a genuine peripatetic, or by a venerating believer in 
Dr. Watts, Aristotle is entitled to the consideration which belongs to 
the central figure in the general picture of logical progress. All 
that Logic is, is conceived to be, or can ever become, exhibits itself 
in the form of assent to, comment on, development of, or dissent 
from, the positions and teaching of Aristotle. Even Mr. Grote, who 
seems to have been the principal authority consulted by Mr. Blakey 
in preparing his outline of ancient Logic, might have taught him the 
necessity of concentrating his attention upon this great man.* We 
have every possible respect for Mr. Grote as the ablest historian of 
ancient Greece; but he is not an authority for the history of Logic, 
and belongs to a school which renounces the syllogism and all for- 
mal Logic. The latter consideration adds greater weight to his tes- 
timony, and should have rendered Mr. Blakey more attentive to it. 
Mr. Blakey, however, does recognise Aristotle as “ one of the most 
prominent landmarks of logical science or art,” though he does not 
enter into the examination of his labours with that fulness which this 
admission would seem to require. He is, however, equally, though 
not proportionately, negligent of Mill and Sir William Hamilton, the 
two most eminent living logicians.} 

© Hist. of Greece, Part I, ch. Lxviii, vol. viii, p. 430. 


} Hist. Sketch of Logic, ch. ii, p. 34. 
TIbid., ch. xxii, pp. 464-473, pp. 459-461. 
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Instead of a full, accurate, and searching analysis of the Organon 
of Aristotle, and the explanations of his doctrine afforded by the 
copious labour of his scholiasts, Mr. Blakey promises only a plain 
statement of their aim and character, and performs his promise by 
giving us a wretched mutilation of Reid’s wretched account. He 
postpones nearly all the considerations which his subject urgently 
suggests, and never resumes the task which he has deferred. Even 
in what he undertakes to perform, scanty as it is, and more appro- 
priate-to the purposes of an empty declaimer than of a diligent his- 
torian, he is very far from redeeming his pledge. There is nothing 
whatever in this chapter to indicate to us the aim of the Organon, 
which it is very important to know, as it reveals the urgent practi- 
cal value which appertained to it at the time of its composition. 
This aim we conceive to have been, to furnish an effectual barrier to 
the desultory and corroding disputations of the Sophists and Tran- 
scendentalists, by determining the invariable conditions of correct 
reasoning. And, let us add, that this aim was in a great measure 
realized by the method proposed by Aristotle, and that, so far as it 
is unsatisfied in these days, it is the consequence of the renunciation 
of that formal Logic which Mr. Blakey regards with such unappre- 
ciating indifference, while reserving his admiration for that vague, 
informal, unformed, or deformed Logic, about which he employs his 
loose and windy rhetoric. 

If the character of the Aristotelian Logic can be learned from the 
bald, unsymmetrical, and unenlightened synopsis afforded in this 
sketch of Mr. Blakey’s, it must be discovered by more penetrating 
eyes and much more suggestive apprehension than we pretend to 
possess. The briefest epitome, like a meagre table of contents, is 
all the information which is vouchsafed to us relative to the Orga- 
non of Aristotle, and even this breaks off abruptly into a narrow and 
unintelligent statement of his ontological tenets, which are only 
slightly connected with his logical speculations. Attenuated as is 
this outline, it is formed out of the most flimsy and discredited ma- 
terials. Instead of consulting either the original text, which we will 
venture to say he could not understand, or the able and lucid sum- 
maries annexed to St. Hilaire’s translation of the Organon,* a work 
cited in the Appendix, if not in the text of this history of Logic, he 
has starved down Reid’s clumsy skeleton into a shadow, and exhib- 
ited that as a representation of the Aristotelian Logic. Reid’s 
account of the Organon has always been regarded with contempt by 


© There is even a more satisfactory analysis of the Organon in the second part 
of St. Hilaire’s prize essay, De la Logique, but this earlier work is unknown to 
Mr. Blakey. 
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every one acquainted with Aristotle’s own works; and though this 
general estimation might not have been known to Mr. Blakey, he 
might have been deterred from using such an authority if he had 
read the criticism of St. Hilaire, which only repeats the general 
sentiment of scholars and logicians.* 

Besides the narrowness and inaccuracy which attend this depend- 
ence upon a prejudiced and ignorant epitomist, Mr. Blakey revives, 
without any suspicion of what he is doing, the exploded errors which 
had been long current till dissipated by recent investigation. He 
refers without scruple to the statement of Diogenes Laértius, that 
Aristotle had written many other works on the subjects to whicli 
the books of the Organon are devoted, but that they are now lost.* 
This statement is subjected to a rigid examination by St. Hilaire, 
and rejected as entirely unworthy of credit.{ Several essays on 
logical, as on other topics, are, indeed, mentioned by Aristotle him- 
self, and his scholiasts, which are not now found in his works as 
distinct treatises under those titles.§ But this can justify neither 
the statement of Mr. Blakey, nor of Diogenes Laértius, which must 
have arisen in the first instance from such a confusion as occasioned 
the long catalogues of the works of Roger Bacon.|| In both instan- 
ces, parts of complete works being cited familiarly under distinct 
titles, led to the belief that these were in each instance separate 
works. It may be confidently asserted against Mr. Blakey, with Di- 
ogenes Laértius at his back, that the Organon contains the whole sys- 
tem of Aristotle, that it has descended to us without serious mutilation, 
and that no important portion of his logical writings has been lost. 

The mistake just exposed is not the only vulgar blunder respect- 
ing the history of Aristotle’s productions, which has been unsuspi- 
ciously reproduced by Mr. Blakey, after having been effectually dis- 
sipated by the researches of scholars with whose labours he is un- 
acquainted himself. The old story is repeated with great unction 
of the long inhumation of Aristotle’s works, particularly specified as 
“his philosophical works, including, of course, his logical ones ;”| of 


° “ Reid s’est borné a faire une analyse de l’Organon, ou pour mieux dire, de ce 
quwil prend pour l’Organon; et les erreurs énormes dont ce travail est plein, 
ne se justifient méme pas par les préventions qui subsistaient, encore a cette 
époque, contre l’ancien despotisme,” etc., ete. St. Hilaire, Logique d’Aristote, 
Préface, vol. i, pp. exli, cxlii. 

ft Hist. Sketch of Logic, ch. ii, p. 35. 

TSt. Hilaire, De la Logique d’Aristote, Partie I, ch. iii, pp. 25-36. 

§ Aristot. Pr. Analyt. I, ch. xxx; Rhet. I, ch. ii; Metaph. IU, ch. ii; [X, ch. iii, 
Simplic. ad lategor~Alex. Aphr. ad Metaph. 

| Jebb. Praef. ad Opus Majus, pp. xi-xv; ed. Venet., 1750. 

€ Hist. Sketch of Logic, ch. ii, pp. 49, 50. 
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their concealment and supposed loss; of their sale to Apellicon of 
Teos, (whose name Mr. Blakey does not know how to spell;) of 
their acquisition by Sylla, and their publication by Tyrannion. This 
legend is told by Strabo, and reiterated with slight variations by 
Plutarch and Suidas. It is completely disproved by Stahr in his 
Aristoteleia, and by St. Hilaire in his prize essay, neither of which 
treatises appear in Mr. Blakey’s Catalogue. Unfortunately, this 
luminous and faithful historian does not even recount the myth cor- 
rectly. He does not give it as it is found in Strabo, Plutarch, or 
Suidas; nor does he even repeat either of the accounts given by 
Athenzeus, but he blends all these together until he produces an ut- 
terly absurd and ridiculous narrative.* He borrows from Athenzeus 
the statement that Neleus sold the books (library) of Aristotle to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, but he then alleges, what neither Athenzeus 
nor anybody in their senses could allege, that they were conveyed 
by Ptolemy out of his own dominion, to which they had been brought, 
and deposited by him at Scepsis, a city of the Troas; the place 
where Neleus lived, and whence they had been obtained. ‘There are 
two traditions, entirely separate and distinct, of which fragments have 
been preserved by Athenzeus ; one, the tradition recorded by Strabo 
and his abbreviator, accounting for the existence of the copy of 
Apellicon of Teos; the other, accounting for the existence of a copy 
of Aristotle’s works at Alexandria, during the period of their sup- 
posed disappearance at Scepsis. Mr. Blakey selects neither, and 
rejects neither, but combines both, and invents the silly fiction of 
their having been sent back by Ptolemy to Scepsis to render this 
combination possible. It is only, however, by a figure of speech 
that we can call this an invention of his. He borrows so habit- 
ually from others, and usually from the worst authorities, that we 
suspect he is not guilty of any originality even in this exceptional 
instance. In 1682, Knittelius wrote a book on the Art of Lully, in 
which, among other surprising lessons, he professed to teach “in- 
geniose e libris furari.”+ Mr. Blakey probably never encountered 
the volume, and it would be inappropriate to apply the epithet “in- 
geniose” to any part of his compilation, but the “ animus furandv”’ 
we will not call in question. 

It appears, then, that this story about the loss of Aristotle’s writ- 
ings is incorrect in itself, and had been fully disproved before this 
veracious histoty of Logic was written. And it appears further 


© Strabo, lib. xiii, ch. i, pp. 124, 126. Ed. Tauchnitz. Athenzi Deipnos, lib. 
i, ch. iv; vol. i, p. 4; lib. v, ch. liii, p. 389. 
T Morhofii Polyhistor., Ps. i, lib. ii, ch. v, § 50, tom. i, p. 358. 
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that the recent historian has not even told correctly the incorrect 
story he intended to repeat. 

Mr. Blakey is perhaps excusable for omitting to notice, in con- 
nexion with his double assignment of the fourth figure of the syllo- 
gism to Galen,* that this invention has been disputed, and been re- 
ferred to Aristotle himself, or at least to one of his disciples, Theo- 
phrastus or Eudemus, by no less judicious an inquirer than St. 
Hilaire.+ We mention the omission here only as a further exem- 
plification of the slovenliness and ignorance which have attended 
the composition of this book. 

We have not entered into any discussion of the outline given of 
the Logic of Aristotle. It is too slight and insignificant to support 
a discussion, and we have purposely avoided all points which would 
require long examination in the exposition of the blundering process 
of this author. When a history of Logic, correct in the main, or 
founded upon adequate studies and competent information, is pro- 
duced, we will then take pleasure in discussing the history of Logic. 
Notwithstanding the title of the book under review, any such labour 
would be supererogatory and inappropriate, when much simpler 
methods suffice to establish the utter worthlessness of the present 
volume. 

We conceive that our thesis is sufficiently maintained without 
travelling any further over this dreary road of minute examination 
of particular positions. We shall therefore abandon this mode of 
criticism, although there:is rich and ample material for severe com- 
ment furnished in every subsequent chapter. Is there not abund- 
ant evidence of Mr. Blakey’s unfitness to become the historian of 
Logic, afforded by the fact that he despatches the great scholiasts 
and commentators on Aristotle, including Alexander Aphrodisiensis 
and Galen, in two lines, and devotes a long chapter to the influence 
of Christianity on logical science, wherein he treats of revelation 
and authority, as if these things had anything to do with Logic, and 
in total ignorance that the determination of first principles had been 
expressly excluded by Aristotle from the domain of deductive rea- 
soning? Is there not just occasion for censure that Justin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, and Tatian, (whose name is spelled Tatien!) are in- 
troduced as logicians, while Andronicus of Rhodes, Boethus Sido- 
nius, Ammonius, David the Armenian, Simplicius, John Philoponus, 
and Joannes Italus, are entirely or almost entirely unnoticed? that 
Lanfranc and Anselm are inserted in this chronicle of Logic, but Al- 
bertus Magnus left out? that Lord Bacon is fully but feebly noted, and 

® Hist. Sketch of Logic, ch. ii, p. 41, note; ch. iii, p. 65. 
t De la Logique d’Aristote, Appendice ii, vol. ii, pp. 342-348. 
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Roger Bacon unnamed? These are, however, only a few of the most ob- 
vious omissions among a thousand equally gross or grosser deficiencies. 

In this notice of Mr. Blakey’s work, we have scarcely raised any 
objection to those illogical views against Logic which have sprung 
from Locke, and been adopted and extended by the Scotch school of 
metaphysics. It is unnecessary to state that on this point we are 
adverse to them and to their disciples. Their prejudices have pro- 
ceeded from a misapprehension and exaggeration of a few isolated 
passages in Lord Bacon; for the general testimony of that illustri- 
ous man is distinctly and strongly in favour of Logic as expounded 
by Aristotle, within its legitimate domain. Of this fact Mr. Blakey 
of course knows nothing. But we have not raised the question 
whether the followers of Locke or the admirers of Aristotle are 
right in this matter, because it was unnecessary. Mr. Blakey is a 
partisan of Locke, Watts, and the Scotch psychologists, but whether 
their doctrines are right or wrong, whether the general position on 
which Mr. Blakey desires to plant himself be tenable or not, he is 
unacquainted with his subject in its philosophical and in its histori- 
cal aspects, and incompetent to treat it. ‘This was our thesis, and 
we had no inclination to introduce any matter foreign to the exhi- 
bition of this allegation. So far as he and his lucubrations are con- 
cerned, it is a matter of no moment whether we hold with John 
Locke or Sir William Hamilton, with Isaac Watts or Aristotle— 
(Powers eternal! such names mingled!) A man who is ignorant of 
logic and philosophy, of history and grammar, who cannot spell the 
names of the authors whose speculations he affects to chronicle and 
criticise, who writes nonsense, and cannot write English, is not en- 
titled to credit or attention as an historian of Logic. 

The evidence, or the simplest portion of it, on which these charges 
are made, shall form the conclusion of this censure. And, as we in- 
timated at the outset, they shall be exhibited under distinct heads, 
like the damnable and heretical propositions of heterodox authors 
submitted to the judgment of medizeval councils and ecclesiastical 
doctors. Our readers may thus estimate for themselves our modera- 
tion in castigating Mr. Blakey’s grievous offences. We shall not 
repeat in our lists blunders already noticed in the course of our re- 
marks, but produce only new and additional instances of error. In 
the performance of this task large classes of misrepresentations, 
misapprehensions, and misstatements must be omitted altogether, 
and only scanty gleanings from our copious collections in other 
classes can be inserted in our Florilegium stoliditatum. Moreover, 
the various types of error in which this book abounds, run into each 
other by such manifld connexions, that it is impossible to distribute 
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them rigidly under appropriate heads : the division can only be arti- 
ficial, not thorough and natural. Tares, cheat, and Spanish needles 
cannot be culled out of a wheat-field, though a few weeds may be 
pulled out of agarden. When aman thinks distinctly and precisely, 
and understands the subject he discusses, his errors may be readily 
separated and classified; but this cannot be done in the case of a 
scatter-brain thinker and a confused reasoner, who borrows whole- 
sale, and neither understands what he borrows, nor what he attempts 
to expound. Justice requires us to suggest that some of Mr. 
Blakey’s mistakes in orthography may be due to the printer, though, 
from the character of the publisher, and the typographical execution 
in general, this is not probable; and it is rendered still more im- 
probable by the recurrence of other faults for which the printer 
could not be responsible. These explanations prepare the way for 
the exhibition of our catalogue of error. 


Blunders in spelling proper names, and in the grammar of quota- 
tions : 


Magarian for Megarian. P. 16. 

Permenides for Parmenides. P. 17. 

Blemade, for Blemmidas, Blemmydas, &c. P. 109. 

Facinus, for Ficinus. Pp. 164, 165. 

Favorin, for Favorinus. P. 104. 

Nizolini, for Nizolius. P. 181. 

Bruker, for Brucker, P. 181. 

Lamenais, for Lamennais. P. 401. 

Battain, for Bautain. P. 401. 

“ Teissier mentions that the books of Ramus, (his Jnstitutionem Dialectice 
and Animadversiones Aristotelice” * *) * * P, 170. 

“We have the Artis Logica of the immortal John Milton.” P. 263. 

“We find a portion of the same scepticism in the Dissertation sur la 
Recherche de la Vérité, ou sur la Logiques des Académiciens of the Abbé 


Foucher.” P. 264. 


Blunders in grammar, and expressions not English: 


. “ They took shelter among the fastnesses of abstruse and mystical ques- 
tions, susceptible of a double meaning and interpretation, or were otherwise 
of such a character as not to be solved by any powers of the human facul- 
ties.” P. 14. 

“ The truth on which science is founded, and which can be transmitted from 
age to age, resides in the soul itself, and possesses a real existence from all 
subjec tive influences whatever.” P. 29. 

“ Now it is precisely the same with every other class S our general concep- 
tions which forms the elements of our reasonings.” P. 3 

. “ All topies cognizant to the understanding.” P. 66. .--“On all sub- 
jects cognizant to the human mind.” P. 220. 

“ Every logical system . . . owes all the interest it can possibly excite 
in the estimation of men to certain principles, which lie in the background 
from it”... P. 67. 

“ The influential and abo principles which lay in the background to 
this logical movement.” P. 220. 
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“ These principles were grappled with, discussed, analyzed, viewed in every 
possible aspect, and assayed to be developed with marvellous acuteness and 
philosophical skill.” P. 73, 

“Tt was through this channel that the writings of Aristotle . . . were con- 
veyed to them about the commencement of the ninth century, and which im- 
Pay —_ a powerful stimulant to their speculative subtilty and logical 
skill.” P. 112. 

. “ Many of the scholastic doctors pronounced it as useless.”... P. 154. 

“Indeed, we see here very distinctly . . . that men were bent on testing 
all logical methods and systems by their own private judgment, and to be no 
longer led by the sheer power of authority for ancient and venerated names.” 
P. 163. 

“ The plague raged in Paris, and cut off several of its most influential and 
popular of the professors of the university.” P. 170. 

“ The great movement of the Reformation effected logical science consider- 
ably.” P. 185. Effect is put for affect, also p. 245, and in other places. 

“Tt must always, however, be taken into consideration, that there are every 
degree of mysticism”... P. 197. 

. “ A stronger stamina of enthusiasm” ... P. 222. 

“ Man was no longer considered as only a finer specimen of the animal, but 
had within an immaterial and immortal principle, which the coldness of the 
grave could not destroy.” P. 247. 

“ Even if it be admitted that men ignorant of artificial logic, reason some- 
times more promptly and correctly than those intimately skilled in it; yet this 
does not prove its absolute inutility, any more than because we occasionally 
find persons quick and correct at arithmetical accounts who, nevertheless, 
know scarcely anything of formal figures, that therefore the science of numbers 
is of little use.” P. 250. 

“He (Locke) makes the distinct portion of his philosophy subservient to this 
end.” P. 279. 

“ The first item in the elements of logic are conceptions.” P. 302. 

“ The logical portion of his (Condillac’s) voluminous works are contained 
under the general head of Cours d’Etude.” P. 318. 

“ The Christian system conferred new logical canons on the nature, import- 
ance, and promulgation of truth.” P. 329. 

“When the five members of the Hindoo syllogism is considered”... P. 384. 

“ The formation of a philosophical logic—similar in its character and intended 
offices as that contemplated by the late Dugald Stewart”... P. 399. 


These examples are amply sufficient to prove that Mr. Blakey 
can write neither English nor grammar, but, if further illustration 
is desired, other instances may be found at pages 12, 36, 52, 68, 81, 
87, 91, 100, 107, 148, 172, 188, 224, 232, 234, 260, 263, 266, 279, 
280, 294, 295, 306, 364, 376, 411, 412, 415, 419, 458, 466, 481. 


Examples of pure nonsense in Blakey’s History of Logic. 


“ Antisthenes—This philosopher entertained certain opinions on that branch 
of logic which embraces the nature and use of definitions.” P. 16. 

“ This being or. existence, as well as its opposite, non-being or non-exist- 
ence, cannot be defined; only the being is represented by an effulgent light 
which encircles it; whereas the non-being is the pure negative, or the want 
of this irradiating influence.” P. 33. 

“ Possession—This category involves the whole rights of property.” P. 38. 

“ They (the ancient philosophers) viewed the mind of man in all its totality, 
and more especially directed their attention to that attribute of its nature 
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which was immediately engaged in the pursuit and communication of truth; 
and scanning this attribute from every angular position in which it could pre- 
sent itself to the understandings of men, they saw that it revolved, as on a 
fixed centre, upon the great and interesting truth, that there was in some un- 
known sphere of creation some living and active power, which inspired men 
with ideas on these topics, and forced upon them that indissoluble connexion 
which subsisted between what was true, and good, and beautiful, and the 
preservation of their own existence and happiness as human creatures.” P. 77. 

“If the principle in question should be carried to its full or ultra-logical 
consequences.” ... P. 87. 

“ This (that logic was the universal science) was the current or every-day 
belief of all the scholastic thinkers in every age of their disputations; and this 
belief forms that logical unity which is imprinted on the mind of every one 
conversant with their speculations.” P. 128. 

“ Hobbes’s system of philosophy was evidently of a material cast; and, on 
this account, he was too clear-headed to admit into his logic any principle or 
formal arrangement which might seem to be at variance with his leading 
views on human nature.” P. 224. 

“ Thinking long and earnestly on this topic, he (Descartes) was induced to 
conceive that there must certainly be some method or other, which, if pursued, 
would enable candid and inquiring minds to throw off this incubus of doubt, 
and, following up the first suggestion, he thought he saw in the distance, like 
a nebulous cloud in the horizon, a certain principle which pointed him to 
something like certitude and truth.” P. 232. 

“Judgment and probability are two important instruments in Locke’s 
logical system.” P. 274. 

... “ The fundamental doctrines of theology, considered as an embodiment 
of scientific truth.” P. 285. 

“ Reasoning is not, therefore, a general and blind energy, or impulse, directed 
to a particular end, and guided by nothing higher or extrinsic to itself.” P. 295. 

: ey fundamental truth should have an existence of all knowledge from 
experience.” P. 306. 

“There is prefixed to the.end of the volume.” ... P. 321. 

“ Genovesi’s logic is founded on a psychological view of the mind.” P. 334. 

“ His (Rydelius’s) opinions on the general principles of logical science are 
to be found in his other publications Secated to mental philosophy.” P. 373. 
(Other than his logic.) 


This list may be extended by reference to pages 29, 30, 33, 66, 
66, 67, 81, 83, 84, 86, 122, 148, 194, 244, 272, 204, 297, 319, 348, 
380, 415, 455, 466. 


Blakey’s blunders in matters historical. 


Besides omissions, chronological dislocations, and disregard of 
propriety and proportion in the amount of consideration bestowed 
upon different authors and periods, there are numerous distinct 
errors, of which we specify the following: 

Socrates “spent a long life in teaching . . . what were the best rules and 
principles for guiding the judgment in the acquisition and promulgation of 
truth generally.” P. 17. 

“This huge mass of speculation (philosophy before Socrates) . . . had 
neither beginning, middle, nor end.” P. 21. 

“ Following the Peripatetics, another class of logicians made their appear- 
ance, denominated Sceptics.” P. 53. 
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“The Stoics do not appear to have entered very deeply into the logic of 
either Plato or Aristotle.” P. 59. 

The Stoics “took men as they found them. And hence it is that theories 
of every kind hung loosely about them.” P. 61. 

“St. Athenagoras.” P. 99. 

“ His (Cassiodorus’s) views (on logic) are contained in the treatise 
‘ Rhetorica Compendium !’” Pp. 107, 108. 

“ The Arabian logical philosophy, taken as a whole, is a compound of three 
leading ingredients—the Scripture doctrine as to the nature of truth, the 
Grecian dialectics, and the theories of the New Platonists.” P. 112. 

“The logical method of Aquinas, and his speculations on the nature of 
truth and evidence generally, are developed chiefly in his Summa Theologica, 
and in his Commentaries on some parts of the philosophy of Aristotle.” P. 149. 

“Its barrenness and formality soon became apparent.” P. 154. He is 
speaking of Raymond Lully’s Ars Magna, and contradicts himself in what 
immediately follows. 

“James Zabarella (A. D. 1532) was a logician of some note.” P. 181. 

* Melancthon entertained no very high opinion of scholastic logic.” P. 191. 

The Novum Organon “ gave a new and powerful impetus to logical investi- 
gations.” P. 200. 

“In respect to the syllogistic mode of reasoning, Leibnitz expresses him- 
self a qualified admirer of it”? P. 249. 

“ Archbishop Whately’s Elements of Logic is one of the most important and 
influential logical publications of modern times.” P. 454. 


Similar blunders, many even grosser than these, may be dis- 
covered on pages'26, 54, 55, 58, 71, 76, 94, 95, 110, 125, 127, 140, 
141, 160, 161, 169, 181, 195, 213, 220, 221, 246, 257, 271, 287, 329, 
d44. 


Blakey’s blunders in matters logical and philosophical. 


So much space has been already occupied with the previous 
enumeration of Mr. Blakey’s errors in regard to other subjects, 
and lapses in Logic and metaphysics, or in points involving those 
branches of science, require so much elucidation to render their 
enormity or even their existence sensible to the majority of readers, 
that we have collected in the note the references to Mr. Blakey’s 
sins of this kind,* instead of writing out in extenso any of the long 
and tedious passages in which they are contained. If, therefore, 
we have not fully substantiated all our severe censures of this His- 
torical Sketch of Logic, we have furnished to others an ample 
apparatus criticus by which it may be justified and confirmed. 
We have, therefore, no hesitation in taking leave of this volume, 


® Blunders in Logic: Pp. xix, 13, 28, 35, 49, 68, 75, 78, 85, 90, 92, 94, 95, 97, 
101, 107, 116, 119, 122, 180, 182, 145, 159, 202, 230, 245, 277, 455, 470. 

Blunders in matters metaphysical: Pp. 27, 29, 31, 33, 45, 47, 69, 70, 72, 80, 
91, 126, 127, 128,134, 152, 153, 159, 178, 205, 206, 207-8, 210, 220, 248, 273, 284, 
296. 

As Mr, Blakey confounds Logic and Metaphysics together, these two classes 
of error in his book arc frequently almost undistinguishable from each other. 
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with the declaration that it is good for nothing, and is entitled to 
commendation only for its paper and print. Let every one who 
desires to know something of the History of Logic, avoid it like the 
plague, and recur to the able and valuable treatise of St. Hilaire, 
De la Logique d Aristote, so frequently referred to in the course of 
our remarks. 





Art. IlL—IRVING’S WORKS. 
The Works of Washington Irving. 16 vols.,12mo. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 


THE name of the distinguished man whose works are placed at the: 
head of this article, has, for a long time, been a household word in 
both hemispheres. For more than forty years, words of beauty and 
thoughts of purity have been constantly flowing from his classic 
pen; and all that we can do in the premises, is to hold up before 
mankind a model of beautiful sentiment and elegant writing. Wash- 
ington Irving is the first of our writers who won a brilliant fame in 
countries separated from his own by the ocean. We had men 
whom Europe and the world honoured, long before he wrote, 
and who were reckoned brothers to universal humanity. The 
deeds of our heroes, and the practical wisdom of our statesmen, 
were everywhere admired as soon as men heard of them. Our 
energy and morality, our industry, our freedom, our intelligence, 
and our unexampled progress, were the wonder and envy of the 
nations. But no man was known solely for his ability to write his 
native tongue in an elegant and graceful manner, or for his power to 
awaken emotions of beauty, pity, tenderness, and mirth in the 
minds of others. The reputation of Irving is, therefore, in the 
minds of his countrymen, very much like the heart’s estimation of a 
first love—an exaggerated remembrance of a delicious dream; or like 
the fond mother’s dotings over the infant exploits of her first-born 
son, a gladsome picture of futurity, coloured by the magic glass of 
hope. He is the best beloved, as well as the oldest, of American 
writers, and the collection of his works marks an era in the history 
of our literature which ought not to be passed without due notice. 
The writings, as collected and thus far published, embrace, in 
some sixteen volumes, fictitious works, such as tales and sketches; 
essays, moral, humorous, and sentimental; narratives of advent- 
ures and travel; biographies of eminent men; and histories, bur- 
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lesque and authentic. . It is not often that a writer assumes to use 
his pen in so many and so various kinds of literature; and still less 
often is it that one succeeds. Southey wrote poetry, history, philoso- 
phy so called, fiction, and biography, and succeeded in all, so as to 
have made many enemies and few warm friends; and yet men will re- 
member his biographies and profit by them, when they would willingly 
forget all else of his works. Scott wrote criticisms, fiction, poetry, 
and history, and made each nothing else than a kind of poetic fiction. 
And so of others; they have only excelled in one, or, at most, two 
departments ; and even in those they have many who, if not cavillers, 
are only hesitating friends. But Irving seems to have shown that 
in each thing which he undertook he had a master’s power, and has 
attained the height of ambition. In the whole of what he has 
written there isa vast variety of incident, an almost unexampled 
scope of design and construction, and a compass of subject and 
style which well might satisfy the pride of a writer, or the omnivor- 
ous curiosity of-a fashionable reader. His writings embrace almost 
every species of literary composition, except that which proceeds 
with the majestic march of measured verse. There are the broadest 
and most ludicrously-strained caricature; the most genial and 
mirth-provoking humour; the keenest and the most unexpected 
sallies of wit; the tenderest and the truest sentiment; the sweetest, 
the most natural, and most heart-profiting moral reflection; the 
soundest and noblest lessons of practical wisdom; the loftiest and 
most enduring poetic imagery; the best and holiest morality; all 
written in words the smoothest and most bewitching, and conveyed 
in a style the most enchanting and soul-elevating. He is at once a 
master of all the weapons, and all the arts, of written eloquence. It 
is an honour to any country to have produced such a man, and a 
still greater honour to any age to have, in some good degree at least, 
appreciated him and his works. 

The earliest work which it has pleased him to revise and reprint, 
is “ Knickerbocker’s History of New-York, from the beginning of 
Creation to the close of the Dynasties of our worthy Dutch Governors,” 
first published in 1809. Irving had before this been engaged with 
one or two others in the publication of a series of humorous and 
sentimental essays, called Salmagundi; but he has not seen fit to 
claim his own particular share of these, and to incorporate them in 
the present edition of his writings. If we may judge of public 
opinion at that time by the alacrity with which the name “ Knicker- 
bocker” was adopted, we must conclude that the book was welcomed 
with a hearty enthusiasm. Indeed, for forty years it has been a 
universal favourite, and few books have been hailed with a warmer 
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greeting than its revised edition called forth. To this fact allusion 
is made in the Preface of this revised edition, with evident satis- 
faction. Irving seems to have been singularly fortunate in select- 
ing topics for his works, and in the names by which to distinguish 
them ; or perhaps the ability with which he has handled everything 
undertaken, has so dignified and ornamented it, that both the reality 
and the name by which he chose to call it have at once become 
classic. And is it not true, that this fact marks the distinction 
between a man of genius and a man of mere words? Will not the 
man of genius select his subject from the most commonplace things, 
and in developing it see, and cause others to feel, so many analogies 
and relations between that and all beautiful objects around it, that 
it shall at once shine with the beauty of perfection itself? Just as 
the moon, almost without form and void, having the glory of sun, 
stars, and azure sky to inwrap and mantle it, becomes the loveliest 
orb of night, and lives in men’s hearts as in a world of love. Acci- 
dent, whim, or mischief, may prompt such a man to write on this 
or that topic, and another even may suggest the plan; but when he 
works over the materials, he sheds on it his own glorious mental 
light, throws over it the warmth of his own genial heart, colours it 
with his own mellow fancy, till it becomes a living world, attracting 
wherever it moves, and adorning the whole hemisphere in which it 
appears. Men love it; they love its name even, and they will 
dignify with its name, in whole or in part, all things influenced by it. 

Precisely thus it is with Diedrick Knickerbocker’s History. 
It seems to have originated in a justifiable attempt to ridicule a very 
dull and egotistical book, printed more than forty years ago. This 
was a temporary occasion, and Irving very modestly and truthfully 
confesses that it was the leading design in his mind. But he could 
write nothing merely temporary, and when he began, the work at 
once outgrew the foundation, and sprang up to immortal beauty. 
Instead of a burlesque on a single insignificant book, and that to be 
laughed at for a day, we have a world of burlesque on all inflated 
historians and theorizers. We have satire, keen and biting, sparing 
no puffed-up dignity in state or in letters; but withal so good- 
natured and forgiving that every reader is made more charitable, 
instead of more censorious. Here is wit as honest as a gush of 
spring sunshine, once in a while somewhat coarse, but so sportive, 
and simple, and harmless, that all admire as they laugh, and grow 
more disposed to love than ever. And peeping out of almost every 
page is a humour so sly and hearty, that although it is now and then 
improbable, yet so well sustained, that none but a cynic can cavil at 
its excess, or complain at its vagaries. And then we find caricature, 
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so ludicrous and so strained, that we must laugh or die; and still so 
true to nature, and the original in life seems so closely followed, 
that we are often more than half inclined to believe the whole thing 
real, and are moved to tenderest pity by the most mirth-provoking 
of all writings. All feelings and their expressions, all emotions and 
their joys, are so naturally moved within us, and seem so completdly 
to be our own property, or the result, at least, of our own activity, 
that we for the moment claim them as our own children, the beloved 
offspring of our own hearts, and not the cold and distant creations 
of another. ‘This is the true prerogative of genius, to create its own 
thoughts in other men’s minds; and to do this without awakening 
suspicion that the whole is not the spontaneous action of their own 
hearts. 

The whole of what may be called the fictitious works of Irving 
are remarkable for this power. It lives in Knickerbocker’s strange 
history of Dutchmen and governors, full of wrath and doubting. 
We laugh at the pictures of fight and debate, and, like children, 
wish we could have seen their High Mightinesses, and we dream how 
much more we should have laughed at the reality. We forget that 
genius has only painted the picture which we see in our indi- 
vidual minds. We see it, but, as with the rainbow, no other eye can 
see precisely our picture. Many of the tales in the Sketch Book, 
in Bracebridge Hall, in Tales of a Traveler, in the Alhambra, serve 
equally well to illustrate this idea. Every reader sees the wife for 
himself, the squire, the fair Julia, Ichabod Crane, Dolph Heiliger, 
or the weazen-faced story-teller, all for himself, and enjoys his 
view as though each one had been made by himself, feeling some- 
what as Prometheus must have felt, when his fire, stolen indeed, had 
made his clay images to breathe and live. From the heaven of a 
god-like genius, we little men steal the fire that enlivens the clay- 
wrought images of our own brains, and then feel as though creative 
power were stirring within us. 

The Conquest of Granada is a book of a very different character 
from Knickerbocker’s History, and yet in one point they closely re- 
semble each other. They both contain passages of irony the 
keenest and the most effective of anything in English literature. 
We cannot remember anything in Addison, or Steele, or Burke, on 
so broad a scale, so good-natured, so keen, and yet so mighty, as the 
proof of kingly titles to the lands of America, or fighting by proclama- 
tion, or zeal for religion in ambitious rulers, or official dignity, about 
which such timely essays are written in one or the other of these works. 
Fighting by proclamation has nearly gone out of practice, since the 
times when Bonaparte and the English ministers and European 
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sovereigns, and even our own good president, each sought to subdue 
the world by a solitary battle on paper in his own study. Both 
these books are sufficiently accurate as to dates and names, for the 
first does not stand at all on historical probabilities, and the last 
aims to be exact, and loses nothing thereby; but both necessarily 
colour and shape facts, and supply motives and occasions. Yet 
they are both full of lessons of instruction, dropped in slyly, the 
more welcome and the better remembered, since they seem to come 
because they cannot be kept out. And we venture to affirm of these 
two books, that although there is scarcely a fact, certainly not an 
entire transaction, which is not in some way coloured, or more or 
less distorted, still there are no truer histories than they. We 
mean, of course, that none give so good a picture of the deeds and 
the men of those days, and convey to the mind better lessons of 
instruction and wisdom. 

Nothing, in many cases, is more false than a literal statement of 
what appears. Such a statement will lack unity and purpose, and 
no impression of life or end will be seen. But by omitting many 
trivial events, and by imparting additional interest to others, we may 
come to realize and appreciate the full force and tendency of a given 
event. ‘This will give a wholeness and a heartiness to the narration, 
both of which are essential elements of its truth. Truth in history, 
then, is something more than literal accuracy as to event, time, place, 
and actors. It is such an arrangement of facts and actors as shall 
enable us to tell exactly how all things went on. An author, accord- 
ing to this, may shape his facts, as well as select them, and arrange 
them, not precisely according to the order of time, but when the 
whole fabric is done, the reader shall find in his mind a consistent 
idea of everything narrated. Our histories frequently do little more 
than narrate battles, and a few events of uncommon occurrence, and 
these are by no means capable of conveying any important truth. 
Many a trifling tale of the Revolution is by far truer than a preten- 
tious history. It reveals the cause of the strength of that vast 
movement of the people, and thus lets us feel the truth in its sim- 
plicity. Historical truth absolutely requires that the mere outward 
facts shall not always be followed. The outside is not the man by 
any means. To present him as he is, you must show something 
more than the eye sees, something more than his mere acts; or, what 
is better, you must so show those acts as to bring out the spirit and 
character ot the man. This, the evident facts, in their mere super- 
ficial relations and positions, will not do. A hypocrite can never be 
shown up by his deeds, or by his words alone; and the biography of 
such a man, which coldly narrates these in their every-day order and 
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seeming relations, would be as false as the hypocrite himself. But 
change the order of'those deeds, omit a few words, and transpose both 
somewhat; put the accomplished result for the deed, or the motive 
for both, and a true picture may be produced, one which will be 
recognized and applauded; and yet we call this fiction. Some will 
say it is not true, for the outside of the picture does not correspond 
to the outside of the thing to be represented. ‘The picture was not 
designed to represent the outside of the man, but the inside; and 
as it represents that truly and vividly, it is beyond question true. 
Is not the sneaking, drivelling hypocrite a base lie within? And 
why not then paint him as such? Not as an externally correct 
Christian, suspected of a want of conformity between his outward 
and his inner lives, but as one who is seen and felt to be a base 
imposture. The mean, selfish, canting policy of Ferdinand, in con- 
quering the Moors of Spain, can in no possible way be truly repre- 
sented by the mere facts. Whoever would expose this, must place 
the emphasis cautiously on the praises bestowed on the piety, the 
wisdom, the valour, and the patriotism of the warriors of the times. 
By omitting one, and dwelling upon another of the deeds which 
then transpired, we come to see that irony is here in its true place, 
and is truer than sober fact. We hesitate not, therefore, to declare 
that Irving’s book is truer than Prescott’s, Knickerbocker than 
Bancroft or Hildreth, and that the translator and annotator of Fray 
Antonio Aglipida is a more faithful historian than Hume or Robert- 
son, those giants of sober fact and mighty argument. 

There is about every man a peculiar presence, which is not 
revealed to us by either of the external senses, but which comes 
to us when we attain to a true sense of the man’s charac- 
teristics and idiosyncrasies. So it is in the history of any 
particular time, event, or individual. To reveal it thor- 
oughly to us, the author must go deeper than the eye ean pene- 
trate. He must set before us the characteristics and peculiarities 
which marked the best minds, or which disfigured the lives of the 
noblest men, and which were copied and multiplied in the daily 
conduct and acts of those who admired excellence and aped its ex- 
ternal manifestation. Thus, in the age of Cromwell, historic truth 
must reveal to us the wilfulness, the energy, the self-denying zeal, 
and the ridiculous cant of the leaders of opinion. This may be 
done in the essay style, and will be so cold and tame, that no man 
will begin to appreciate it; or it may be set forth in the histori- 
cal dramatic style, (to coin a term,) where events and scenes are 
described in part, and where the characters are, in part, made to 
reveal themselves. This latter way is not only the better, but it is 
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truer; and in this way has Irving revealed to us the picture of the 
times of the settlement and history of New-York, and the wars 
of the Moors and Spaniards for the possession of the beautiful 
Granada. 

And the moral lesson taught by both these works—frequently 
made to appear in a stroke of keenest irony, or in a picture of 
broadest caricature—is the best and truest which any book teaches. 
It enters the mind so naturally, and remains there so intimately 
inwoven with every idea of the whole book, that we are far more 
profited than if the moral had been announced, and arguments long 
and learned had been adduced, in logical order, to sustain and 
enforce it. 

The lives of Columbus and his followers, and of Mohammed and 
his successors, are really historical works, but of the common order 
and pattern of histories. They, indeed, are in name biographies, 
but as they each sketch and present to us the history of a grand 
movement of the race of mankind, in a particular direction, they 
ought by all means to be called histories. As these are on the exact 
model and in the precise form of all our common biographical his- 
tories, we have no disposition to dwell long upon them. ‘They are 
works of great skill and beauty, but they only show Irving as a 
common labourer among other men, and we have no interest or 
intention to compare him with others, and prove his superiority. 
It is with his peculiar genius and gifts, and his labours which have 
really opened new veins in that mine of literature which so many 
others have worked, that we at this time have to do. And although 
in his historical works he is accurate and clear, concise and con- 
nected, and at the end paints the complete portrait of character, ex- 
actly as the several features, separately revealed, would appear if 
united, yet he is always so much like other men, that we should 
only be repeating what every one can say for himself. 

The “ Life of Goldsmith” is a strict biography—a book designed 
to represent the history of a single man. It represents this man, 
indeed, in his daily connexions and associations with other men, 
but, after all the multitude of others who appear, there is only one 
who centres all in himself. Take Goldsmith from the book, and it 
is a mass of sand, just as if you take a magnet from the center of a 
mass of iron filings, which adhere to it and form a ball, they resume 
at once their fragmentary state, and are ready to be blown away. 
Take Columbus or Mohammed from either of those works, and al- 
though you have taken away the crowning glory, you have not by 
any means destroyed the books. There is so much said and done 
by others, worth reading, that you still have a good and excellent 
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book. This work is a fine illustration of the peculiar beauties of 
Irving. It seems to have been a work of affection. A sense of grat- 
itude and simple love prompted it. And it everywhere glows with 
radiant good nature, fine feelings of sympathy, and kind apprecia- 
tion. ‘The author has made good use, as, indeed, every writer of the 
lives of men of that day has been glad to do, of Boswell’s Johnson. 
What, indeed, could a biographer do without the labours of that 
most stupid but most indefatigable collector of the sayings and 
doings of the literati, whom the reputation of Johnson brought to- 
gether, and held in mutual sympathy and intercourse? But it gives us 
a better and a kinder idea of Johnson than Boswell does; and raises 
quaint, quiet, good, honest Goldsmith, out of that sour suspicion 
cast upon him by the “meanest of men and the greatest of biog- 
raphers.” We have said that Irving’s loving heart prompted this 
task; and so we may say of his Columbus, and the tales connected 
with his own native city and the Hudson. Indeed, his affectionate 
nature instinctively, and of course naturally, throws a mellow radi- 
ance over all his writings, which makes us linger about them and 
admire. This fulness of love, clearly seen beaming upon the topic 
in hand, will lead us to promise a second reading, and anticipate the 
pleasure of many more. A writer who uses his intellect, instead of 
his heart, to supply all light thrown upon his subject, will reveal 
himself only to the mind, and the chances are, that when we read 
the heart will sleep; and he is a peculiar man whose attention will 
long be on the alert when the heart sleeps. “I sleep, but my heart 
waketh,” expresses a mental state ready to take notice of the 
slightest outward or inward phenomenon. Irving, like other mas- 
ters, always contrives to wake the heart, and afterward completely 
interests the intellect also. ‘Thus, whenever we read about one of 
his heroes, especially about Goldsmith, we say, “See how he loved 
him.” Although it is not so full as Prior’s, nor so ambitious as 
Forster’s Life, yet we have read it and kept awake, when we 
should have yawned and slept over the others; and in this respect 
we suppose we are by no means peculiar. In humour Irving has 
been compared to Goldsmith. But we confess that we see them 
alike in only afew particulars. There is the same quiet, sly, genial, 
good-natured love of laughter in both, and the same keen minute 
observation of men and things, together with a similar power of ut- 
tering quaint philosophy, in unexpected circumstances. But Irving 
has a broadness of caricature which does not belong to Goldsmith, 
a coarseness of wit which Goldsmith never shows, a bluntness and 
repulsiveness of irony in which the Englishman never indulges. In 
Irving there is often an attempt at a forcible conclusion of a sentence, 
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and a violation of good taste in composition, which we look in vain 
for in Goldsmith, who prunes away all needless words, and ap- 
parently forcible conclusions, most conscientiously. On the other 
hand, Irving sometimes surpasses almost any other writer in the 
power and effect of his morals. This is beautifully illustrated by 
the manner in which he exposes the meanness of the many practical 
jokes and deceptions played off upon poor Goldsmith by his fun- 
loving companions. An instance takes place at the house of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Burke charges Goldsmith with vanity and envy, 
and asks him if he did not say something very foolish when he 
passed unnoticed through a crowd which had gathered to admire 
and applaud some foreign ladies. Oliver, innocent and unsuspect- 
ing, is completely ignorant. “Why,” says Burke, “ did you not say, 
very peevishly, What stupid beasts the crowd must be for staring, 
with such admiration, at these painted Jezebels, while a man of my 
talents passes by unnoticed!” Goldsmith, in the honesty of his 
loving heart, cannot conceive such meanness in a friend, as would 
allow such a lie, and thinks it strange that he has forgotten the 
whole matter; he apologizes, and says, “It was very foolish; I do 
recollect that something of the kind passed through my mind, but I 
did not think I uttered it.” Such is a good joke, so mean and so 
lying. And yet Irving makes the reader feel this as no sermon 
could. He tells the story in such a kind, affectionate way, that in- 
dignation instinctively swells up against the man who could play off 
on a friend anything so incorrigibly detestable. 

The remainder of Irving’s works consists of a variety of tales, 
sketches, and essays, all highly finished, and all pretending to be 
more or less fictitious, but in all of them the plan is descriptive, 
rather than dramatic. In many fictions the authors seem to allow 
each character to exhibit himself. Irving, on the contrary, is the 
showman whose voice you hear at all times, explaining everything 
and arranging everything. A good dramatist, like immortal Shak- 
speare, appears not on the stage; only his characters are seen; and 
it matters not what are the scenes or situations into which they are 
introduced, they act for themselves. The author never has occa- 
sion to tell us how they feel, or what motives prompt their acts; 
we learn this, as we learn the motive and feelings of our every-day 
companions, by their looks and actions. They thus become living 
creatures, for the writer has breathed into them the breath of life. 
The mere descriptive writer has to tell us, at every moment, how 
his creations will move and feel, and what motives and purposes 
actuate them. While we thus characterize Irving as a descriptive, 
and not a dramatic author, we do not mean to give him any slight 
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praise for excellence in his department... We very much doubt if 
any English writer has better cultivated this fertile region of ele- 
gant literature. His descriptions all possess that peculiar grace 
and beauty—truth to nature. They are, in fact, not exactly living 
and acting at our own place and in our own day, but we are sure 
they did live only a little time ago. The old Dutch governors and 
their retinues, the burgomasters and their dames, Ichabod Crane 
and Dolph Heiliger, and poor Rip Van Winkle, did actually live, 
and found the world somewhat rough and unsympathizing. Uncle 
Simon, the old Squire, the Captain, and Lady Lillebridge, all still 
live far away in old England, where Christmas games flourish and 
yule-logs burn. 

Fictitious writings should always be fruitful of character, inci- 
dent, and reflection. To say that short tales, such as most of those 
we find in Irving, are favourable to either character or incident, 
would not be true in any just sense. And yet in these an author 
may seize upon just such incidents as shall appear like pictures, 
and as shall unavoidably interest. He may select a crisis in his 
hero’s life which shall display his character at a stroke. Thus he 
has one advantage, that as he passes over much in writing, his 
reader will scarcely think of passing over any in reading. But a 
writer of short tales and essays may especially be profitable and 
pleasing in reflection. As everything is short, and much is left to 
be inferred, each reader will feel disposed to hear every word. 
And this may perhaps be one grand reason why tales are so popular, 
and generally so profitable to the young. Much is left to be sup- 
plied by the reader’s imagination ; and who does not know how we 
love to be actively engaged in thinking while reading, rather than 
to doze in listless idleness? We wish, in this connexion, to remark 
that, although Irving abounds in pleasing characters, in amusing 
and striking incidents, and in profitable and interesting reflections, 
there is very little of what usually goes by the name of originality 
in his works. Almost everything is modelled after something else, 
and is only peculiar to him, so far as the language and reflection are 
concerned. Rip Van Winkle and Dolph Heiliger had both been 
inhabitants of this world before they lived in the Sketch Book. But 
they did not exactly feel as they did in their last existence. There 
are such things in literature as original characters. Such is Leather 
Stocking in Cooper, and Rebecca in Scott, and, perhaps, School- 
master Ichabod in Irving; but these are not common. It requires a 
genius, a poet, a real maker, to bring the fire from heaven to warm 
these into life, and to appoint them a mission on earth. This we 
call originality in its godlike sense and action. And in this sense 
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we may not pronounce our author noted for the noblest quality of 
genius. His originality lies in a different sphere. And for all 
practical purposes of accumulating instruction, and improving man- 
kind in knowledge, or goodness, and virtue, it is of much more con- 
sequence what reflections flow through the mind, than what scenes, 
and incidents, or characters are presented to the eye. We call 
that preacher original, who can seize upon the history of saint or 
sinner, as it is narrated in God’s word, and from the simple text 
derive great lessons of instruction, deducing therefrom reflections 
not before seen, or, at least, not so powerfully felt till then, and, by 
means of the moral influence of these, convincing men of duty, and 
compelling conscience to urge them to the immediate performance 
of that duty. We call the same man original, when from a survey 
of certain courses of action, he finds a new weight to throw into the 
scale, to make the rewards and incentives of virtue preponderate 
over those of vice. Shall we then deny originality to him who, 
from the common incidents and the familiar scenes of human life, 
can prompt in us such emotions, and call up in our minds such 
reflections as shall enable us to see a new and Divine beauty in the 
conduct and characters of our fellows, or as shall enable us to realize 
with more force our own connexion with humanity? And in these 
very points we think that Irving excels. He does, by some wonder- 
ful magic, succeed in calling a host of pleasing emotions into our 
minds, by the recital of the commonest tales and the most trivial 
incidents, and out of these he makes to grow naturally the most 
heart-profiting reflections. 

The greatest charm in these works is thrown over them by a 
heart full of good-nature. Love is everywhere exhibited. If he is 
ironical, he is not bitter and uncharitable. However satirical he is, 
there is never the sneer of the cynic. However much he ridicules 
folly, he never attempts to taunt and deride it. Genial social feel- 
ing overflows from every page, and lurks in every tale and in every 
essay. Our author therefore is a good humourist, but not a fault- 
finder or a croaker. He does, indeed, seem to pour upon our eyes 
an eye-salve, which makes us see a long way into the hitherto dark 
and unknown recesses of the human heart; yet still he enchants 
those glances of our eyes, so that they can be no longer daggers, but 
become like genial sunlight to heal and enrich. He manages so, 
that, in very truth, you love your neighbour better, and your own 
pride is diminished. He is by no means a cynic who sneers at the 
same time that he reproves, and thus tempts you to justify yourself 
and your sin, and hate the author and your neighbour. He is a 
genuine humourist who compels you to hate and long to forsake 
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your follies, while, at the same time, he actually obliges you to love 
him and to think far better of all mankind. The faults to which a 
humourist is most exposed, are caricature and false combination ; and 
while we admit that Irving has by no means kept aloof from these, 
he has, at least, made both caricature and ill-sorted combinations 
carry on their own face so good-natured and modest an air, that they 
neither misrepresent nor deceive. Irving’s works may be arranged 
in groups, and every group will possess something peculiar running 
throughout the whole series. We shall in this way find the Hudson 
River Group, including Knickbocker’s History, many of the stories 
of the Sketch Book, and a few tales scattered along through Brace- 
bridge Hall and Tales of a Traveller. The English Group is 
based on Bracebridge Hall, and includes much of the Sketch Book, 
the Tales of a Traveller, the Crayon Miscellany, and the Life of 
Goldsmith. The Spanish Group is composed of the Life of Columbus, 
the History of Granada, the Alhambra, and the Life of Mohammed. 
The Western Group includes Bonneville’s Adventures, the Prairie, 
and Astoria. The first group abounds in the best kind of humour; 
the second is somewhat humorous, and yet is fuller of genial 
description, and shows a higher range of thought; the third is the 
most ambitious, and aims more at communicating; the fourth is 
apparently more hastily written, and is more commonplace, both in 
thought and style. We may say of it that it is pleasing, contains 
much information, is always easy in its narrative, and graceful in 
composition. But that it displays any of his peculiar power, or 
that it is really worth reading twice, we do not honestly believe; 
that it will ever be reprinted we cannot imagine, except it may be 
twenty years hence, for the libraries of mere book-collectors, who, of 
course, always want complete editions. This suggests a very im- 
portant inquiry in reference to Irving’s works; how much of them 
will live and be read in the year 1956? We cannot, of course, say 
with any good degree of accuracy. But this we can affirm, without 
danger of successful contradiction, that nothing can be immortal in 
literature which is not truly a creation. A combination will remain 
for a time, but it has not in itself the elements of immutability. 
Thus a world, being a creation, produced only by an infinite power, 
is strangely different from a palace, which is only a combination. Or, 
to descend for an illustration, the Grecian order of architecture, 
called the Corinthian, is very different from a house with a two- 
columned Corinthian portico in front. The order was a creation, 
first brought before the world by the designer of it; and when men 
have conceived the beautiful idea, that creation can never die. The 
house with the Corinthian portico is only a combination, and will 
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never exist anywhere but on the one spot of ground on which its 
builder places it; the other, however, is so far spiritual and universal 
that everybody who once realizes the conception sees and loves it. 
Thus Shakspeare really creates. Prospero and his daughter Ariel, 
and Caliban, are true creations, and they live and abide so long as 
men know what life is. Addison’s Cato, on the other hand, does 
not live; it is merely combined. Hence Shakspeare is read for the 
life and soul in him, and Addison is read for the polish and refine- 
ment which he exhibits. We gaze upon and admire a beautiful 
woman because she is alive; but we look upon a statue or a picture 
of a woman because it so nearly resembles life and perfection. 

We affirm, therefore, that of Irving’s books, many will survive, 
because they are alive; and many will perish, because they are 
imitations. Knickerbocker’s History, the Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, Rip Van Winkle, Dolph Heiliger, are creations; most of the 
others, combinations. And while present and future generations owe 
him lasting gratitude for his beautiful histories and biographies, we 
fully believe that these will yet be superseded, or will be read by 
subsequent compilers alone. 


Art. II.—BAYNE’S CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


The Christian Life, Social and Individual. By Peter Bayne, M. A. 12mo, 
pp. 528. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 18565. 


In his exposition of the Parable of the Tares, Professor Trench 
remarks, “that evil is not, as so many dream, gradually to wane and 
to disappear before good,” but that both are to unfold themselves 
“more and more mightily, till at last they stand face to face, each in 
its highest manifestation, in the persons of Christ and-of Antichirst.” 
This truth, though obvious enough to the student of Scripture, 
there is reason to fear is, at least in one of its aspects, too little 
pondered at the present time. Even intelligent Christians betray a 
proneness to imagine that, because in the past Christianity has 
triumphed over Titanic forms of error, it will never be called to 
similar encounters; that, because its present status is one of influ- 
ence and respectability, there is less need than formerly for wariness 
on the part of its friends. The tendency of this is to be deplored. 
The measure of success, which, on the day of carnage, turns the tide 
of battle, as foretokening victory, may inspirit for the final charge; 
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but if it be allowed to induce a relaxation, it will likely prove the 
cause of defeat. The success of Christianity hitherto may well 
inspire courage and relieve apprehension; but to fancy that there 
will be no more hard fighting is a mistake fraught with danger. The 
old spirit of antagonism still lives, and, in every shifting or tempo- 
rary lull, is as much to be dreaded as on the open field. It behooves 
those who are set for the defence of truth, to watch narrowly every 
manceuvre of the foe. Especially is vigilance called for at the present 
time, when opposition has put on a friendly seeming, comes, so to 
speak, with a truce-flag waving, only, however, to deal a blow more 
deadly, because unexpected. Undisguised infidelity seldom ventures 
to show its scathed and battered visage; yet, with equal hostility, 
so concealed, however, as, without scrutiny, to escape detection, the 
infidel spirit was, perhaps, never more active. Our reference is not 
so much to those elaborate systems which, under pretext of refining 
Christianity, disrobe it of its essential glory, as to the spirit which 
animates much of the more elevated type of modern literature on 
both sides of the Atlantic. With a zeal and earnestness befitting a 
nobler mission, some of the mightiest intellects of the day have 
devoted themselves to the promulgation of opinions having a religious 


semblance, yet, in reality, as truly antagonistic to the Christian 
scheme as were those of Hume or Voltaire. As was to be expected, 
a multitude of satellites have clustered around these primaries, and, 
to the extent of their reflecting capacity, have diffused their rays 
till a whole section of our current literature is lurid with their baleful 
light. An able writer in the North British Review thus describes 
the literature in question : 


“ It is the extreme reaction against the character of our previous literature. 
Whereas the latter, with a somewhat atheistic indifference, nowhere sought a 
Divine meaning in things, this discerns a divinity everywhere, and pre- 
eminently in man himself, who is the great miracle of miracles, the true 
Emanuel. Whereas the one was content to rest on the mere surface and 
mechanism, the outward sensuousness and visibility of things, the other 
would penetrate to the living unity, the reality underlying all the confused 
phenomena of existence, the great heart of the universe. This, in now familiar 
phrase, is ‘the Divine idea of the world,’ which ‘lies at the bottom. of all 
appearance ;’ and men of letters, who rise to the consciousness of their true 
functions, and become interpreters of this ‘ Divine idea,’ are, in the highest 
sense of the words, prophets and priests. It is impossible, therefore, to over- 
estimate the importance of the literary function. It is the one perpetual 
Priesthood, from age to age, teaching men that God is still present in their 
lives. It is the one true Ministry, ever presenting in new forms of beauty, in 
richer and more touching sermons, the eternal truth of nature and of life.” 


That this is a fair exposition of the character and tendency of 
the literature of which we speak, even random quotations would 
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abundantly confirm. And, if our judgment be not utterly at fault, 
@ serious danger threatens Christianity from this quarter. The 
chief ground of our fear lies in the concession we are forced to make, 
namely, that this teaching asserts, only with undue emphasis, an all- 
important truth, heretofore too vaguely recognized. ‘There is a 
definable sense in which divinity inheres in the universe, and espe- 
cially in man. From the earth beneath, with its garnered treasures ; 
from nature around, with its grand and beautiful forms, its voices of 
melody, softest in the zephyr, loudest in the thunder, but harmonious 
everywhere; from the solitudes of immensity, where shine afar 
unnumbered worlds, comes the attestation of an all-pervading 
divinity. Man, especially, is god-like, bears the Divine image. 
Now this truth, though embraced in our creeds, has, we are led to 
fear, with the mass of Christians even, lost its living force. It is 
our habit to look upon the universe as a mechanism, infinitely 
more perfect, indeed, than anything merely human, yet devoid of 
any special Divine significance. So far, therefore, as these littéra- 
teurs have succeeded in convincing men that all things tell of God, 
we accept their service with due thanks. But they do not stop 
here. According to them, this omnipresent divinity culminates in 
man, finds in him its only conscious manifestation. As a sequence 
comes the mandate, “Fall down and worship” him. The most 
gifted, or, more correctly, the most Divine man is the worthiest 
object of worship. And literature, being the interpreter of this 
ubiquitous divinity, becomes, in the exercise of its function, not 
merely religious, but religion, “the most authentic worship.” 

Now the peculiar danger from this teachmg, of which we have 
confessed an apprehension, springs mainly from the fact that it con- 
tains an element of truth, capable of being so presented as to divert 
attention from the pernicious error in which it terminates. The 
nobility of man, and the grandeur of his terrestrial home, are 
themes likeliest of all others to be greeted with a cordial welcome. 
Yet, were the system of these sot-disant teachers broadly and determ- 
inately stated in their writings, were it explicitly affirmed that 
there is no being more Divine than man, the danger hence arising 
would be inSignificant. We retain an unshaken faith in the strength 
and universality of that religious instinct which, as a stern voice in 
every human bosom, evermore appeals from such an affirmation. 
The consciousness of men, irrespective of creed or condition, is a 
testimony, variable only in strength, to the existence of something 
higher and more Divine than man. Not easily, therefore, can men 
be induced to accept a dogma so contradictory of their most sacred 
impulses, unless it be foisted upon them, unless the abhorrent 
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potion be rendered inviting by foreign mixture. And this is the pre- 
cise manner of its presentation, at least in the writings of Mr. Carlyle. 
Nowhere does he, in systematic outline, develop his scheme. It is, 
for the most part, an undertone, only now and then rising to audible 
distinctness. The doctrine, which, if nakedly presented, would 
excite a general revulsion, is so interwoven with important and 
strongly-expressed truth, as to necessitate for its detection a keener 
discrimination than most persons are apt to exercise. In quast- 
religious dialect, there is abundant talk about “ Maker’s laws,” “Sinai 
thunder,” “Gospels,” “reverences,”’ and the like; but, when the 
drift is ascertained, it is only too evident that the real meaning, of 
which this diction is made the vehicle, is far other than its use would 
naturally suggest. Under cover of belabouring the shams and 
inveracities of the age, occasion is sought to deal out blows, as 
fierce as deadly, against all that is most real and veritable within 
the range of human cognizance. Thus, as in the case of the olden 
apple, the goodly appearance of the bait constitutes its chief allure- 
ment. As the skiff, seemingly impelled by its “own sweet will,” 
glides smoothly down some untried stream, its occupant the while, 
entranced with beautiful visions of the shore, being all unconscious 
of the nearing rapids and the cataract beyond, till, when too late, 
the roar of falling waters breaks the spell, so, there is reason to fear, 
the unwary who commit themselves to the current which, in the 
writings of this school, sweeps away with strong and majestic flow, 
amid surroundings of confessed truthfulness and beauty, toward the 
shores of a godless Pantheism, will, in like manner, be lured to 
destruction. 

That this is no imaginary danger, the saddest proof lies open to 
the gaze of all who, with slight attention, inspect the character and 
tendency of prevalent opinions. The ease with which a plausible 
error makes its way among men was, perhaps, never more strikingly 
illustrated. Already its influence is wide-spread. The press, in a 
whole class of its publications, ranging from the sheet of daily issue 
up to the carefully-edited volume, is flooding the age with sentiments 
of which, amid whatever minor diversity, generic identity is pred- 
icable; sentiments whose essential characteristic is tHe assertion 
that all genuine improvement in men is merely a development of 
some latent good of their nature, and that this development can 
proceed independent of Divine spiritual aid. The pulpit, too, in 
some sadly notable instances, has lent itself to this unholy service. 
The result of the whole is that, in unwonted quarters, the concession 
that Christianity is what it claims to be is now withheld. In its 
stead we have the assertion, either explicit or by fair implication, 
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that Christianity is not the best, still less the sole, means of effect- 
ing genuine reform, as respects the individual or society. Hence 
it is either wholly set aside as superfluous, or, at most, is con- 
descendingly invited to perform some under-service in the achieve- 
ment of human melioration. 

Believing that this result, relative to Christianity, is the ultimate 
goal—oftener concealed, however, than distinctly avowed—to which 
influences, at present widely diffused and busily at work, inevitably 
tend, we hail, with a degree of pleasure not excited by any recent 
publication we have seen, the book whose title stands at the 
head of this paper. If we do not misjudge, it bears the promise of 
an efficient counteraction of those tendencies which, with some 
minuteness, we have endeavoured truthfully to exhibit, certainly 
have not over-stated. ‘I’o do this is the author’s chief aim. Other 
forms of error are dealt with in the course of the performance ; but. 
the principal force of his argument is levelled against that lurking 
Pantheism, which, to so great an extent, now pollutes the sanctuaries 
of thought and feeling. 

The author regards Mr. Carlyle as the Anglican exponent and 
chief propagandist of this modified Pantheism. Against his repre- 
sentation of it thererore, he mainly directs his attack. Overlooking 
the crowd of aping servitors who have gathered to his standard, he 
singles out and engages the champion himself, rightly judging that, 
if Goliath be slain, the Philistines will disband. 

It can scarcely fail to conciliate those who witness this contest, as 
it transpires on his page, that he avows, and everywhere evinces, 
the highest appreciation of what Mr. Carlyle is, and has done. His 
admiration of his genius borders on extravagance. He regards the 
age as owing him an immense debt, in that he has brought to its 
recollection certain important, but nearly forgotten truths. He con- 
fesses to a personal obligation for the favourable influence of his 
writings on his own style and mode of thought. Surely, then, an 
eye so friendly will not discern errors were none exist. A mind 
obviously strong and healthy, free of eccentricity, will not capriciously 
turn against a friend. The blow that falls reluctantly, is not dealt 
without a cause. The manly fairness, too, which characterizes the 
manner of the controversy, can but disarm prejudice, and secure a 
favourable hearing for the results which in its course are reached. 
Few, indeed, are the instances of debate so serious being conducted 
in a manner so calm. ‘Truth, rather than triumph, is the obvious 
aim. He states Mr. Carlyle’s positions with an accuracy which no 
one, who has pondered his writings with sufficient care to get their 
meaning, can fail to accord; and then follows those positions to their 
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consequences with a logical directness which commands assent at 
every step. Gazing on his system with an eye that sees in it much 
to admire, he detects what seem indications of rottenness at the 
core. With a firm hand and resolute purpose he applies the probe; 
yet it is apparent that the discovery of radical unsoundness occasions 
only pain. But the discovery once made, and the danger clearly 
apprehended, he addresses himself, with an earnestness born only of 
sincerity, and, we venture to add, with a success clearly bespeaking 
rare abilities, to its exposure and eradication. 

The form of the work is somewhat fragmentary ; but this by no 
means impairs its unity. In fact, it is that particular arrangement 
which gives the book a seeming incoherence, that becomes, in the 
unfolding of the general argument, the chief instrument of its over- 
whelming force. To evince the superiority of Christianity as a 
procurer of social and individual regeneration, is the end proposed ; 
and the whole discussion, whether by argument or exemplification, 
is made to subserve this end with singular felicity, and with cumu- 
lative force. The general method pursued may, with sufficient 
accuracy, be described as that of contrast. The current Pantheistic 
theory of individual and social reformation is brought into juxta- 
position with that of the Bible. The agencies and modes of pro- 
cedure peculiar to each are brought forward in full and lucid state- 
ment. The contrast, both as respects the theories themselves and 
their appliances, is fairly exhibited, and results undeniably in favour 
of Christianity. But the author does not stop here. He subjects 
each theory to the infallible test of actual working; and while, in 
this trial, the one is found wanting, the efficiency of the other is put 
‘in the clear light of demonstration, by exhibiting its effects in the life 
-and conduct of eminently representative men. ‘This, comprehen- 
sively, is the outline of the first two general divisions of the work. 
In the third, designated the Outlook, the Positive Philosophy is 
briefly examined. Reasons are assigned for regarding it as unquali- 
fiedly atheistic; while the excellences which have already secured 
to it a wide popularity, and will, probably for years to come, pre- 
serve and augment it, are fully admitted. As with other antagonisms, 
however, this one is to be battled with, and overcome. Respecting the 
future contest, the inquiry, What is the degree of hope which 
may be safely reposed in the forces which Pantheism and Chris- 
tianity, as alike holding of the spiritual, can respectively oppose to 
this formidable negation of all spiritualism? is far enough pursued to 
show that here, again, Christianity has the whole advantage. In the 
first skirmish Pantheism will go down; when the dust of battle has 
-cleared away, Christianity will appear sole occupant of the field. 
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As it will be possible to dwell minutely on a few only of the 
more prominent features of the work, wé have made this synoptic 
statement of its scope and method, in the hope that the reader may 
be led by it to procure the book, and become familiar with its treat- 
ment. ‘To be successful in this, we would esteem a result only less 
to be coveted than the authorship of the work itself. 

Pantheism ignores the Divine personality. The separate exist- 
ence of a Divine Being once proved, the system is left without a 
foundation. ‘Io do this to the satisfaction of the candid is certainly 
possible. Confining himself to the testimony of conscience, Mr. 
Bayne draws out an argument little short of demonstration. Twe 
considerations, the one a necessary law of mind, the other a 
phenomenon of consciousness, both, therefore, of the nature of 
axioms, compel the belief that conscience speaks by a delegated 
authority. ‘The mind, by its very constitution, demands a cause 
for every effect. Nihil turpius quam fieri sine causa quicquam 
dicere. This is the law. The consciousness of men, throughout 
the ages, has witnessed to the fact that they have not regarded the 
voice of the inward monitor as final, as speaking on its own 
authority. They have ever seen it pointing te some power external 
to itself. Their actions, whenever it has spoken, are significant of 
this or of nothing. When its voice has been heard in tones of 
reproval, the victim has been made to bleed, the fire of sacrifice 
been kindled, in the hope of thus appeasing “some external power 
believed capable, in what way soever,” of silencing their fears and 
allaying their inquietude. When its approving utterance has 
awakened a feeling of self-complaisance, this was deemed suggestive 
of a more glorious reward. “ Before the eye, resting afar, as on the 
still evening horizon of a troubled day, there beamed out softly the 
Elysian fields, with their tranquil rivers, on whose banks rested 
heroes, and their unfading flowers that breathed balm odours through 
the cloudless air.” ‘This is the phenomenon. What is its explana- 
tion? It is clearly inexplicable, save as an instance of the working 
of that law which necessitates the finding of a cause for every effect. 
This constant endeavour of the human race, in ways manifold, to 
look outward when the voice has spoken within, was, therefore, the 
prompting of a conscious necessity, an instinctive outgoing of the 
mind in quest of some invisible power, from which the internal 
monition was believed to come. ‘The fact, then, that conscience 
speaks with an authority not inherent, but derived, is thus linked 
with the consciousness of the race, and hence rests on evidence 
“whose assailing is the assailing of the possibility of truth.” To what 
authority it refers can never be a question: there can be but One. 
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This argument is brief, but, we think, conclusive. Alone it is 
sufficient. 1t, however, dées not exhaust the proof. Even for those 
with whom the distinct utterances of the Bible on this point have 
not the force of a decisive authority, there is additional evidence 
which can be evaded by no allowable shift. We merely glance at a 
single other argument, forbearing any lengthened statement of it. 
The perfection of human beings consists in their possession of in- 
tellect, sensibility, and will; of the attributes, that is, which consti- 
tute their personality. It is the possession of personal being that 
gives to man his superiority over all the visible creation. What- 
ever is destitute of personality, as is the All of Pantheism, is mani- 
festly less perfect than man. But this contradicts the notion of God 
which even that system holds. As an essentiality of the perfection 
which must necessarily inhere in God, personality is, therefore, in- 
cluded. 

It is the special boast of Pantheism, in all its modifications, that 
the theory which it holds respecting God, and man, and the universe, 
is, of all others, the most consonant. with reason, and hence the 
worthiest to be received. But how utterly this boast lacks even the 
semblance of a true foundation, is made to appear by bringing its 
theory into contact with that of Christianity. Our author’s execu- 
tion of this task leaves nothing to be desired. His reasoning here 
has the finish of net-work, and his page glows with fervid eloquence. 

It helps to a just appreciation of the surpassing advantage which 
Christianity here possesses, to conceive clearly the amount of infor- 
mation respecting God to which philosophy, in its farthest reach, is 
able to attain. ‘To minds of the highest order, belief in a God has 
ever been a necessity—the one possible solution of difficulties infi- 
nitely more perplexing than that which such a belief involves. This 
belief enters the creed of the Pantheist as of the Christian ; the dif- 
ference being that, to the former, imagination, mistaken for reason, 
supplies the conception of what God is; while to the latter, the 
dicta of an authentic revelation furnish this conception. It were 
certainly not difficult to conjecture beforehand which conception 
would most approve itself to reason, and which consequently would 
have the advantage in its practical influence over mankind. But 
conjecture is not needed. The conception of each has been given 
a verbal expression, and their respective worth may be estimated by 
comparison. “he utmost which even the high priest of Pantheism 
has been able to communicate concerning God is, that He is “the 
pure negation of all conceivability, associated with infinite and eter- 
nal lovableness,” an idea, (rather a palpable absurdity), which, how- 
ever suited to speculative dreaming, undeniably mocks the instinct- 
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ive yearnings of humanity, by shutting it up to a hopeless preclu- 
sion from all intercourse with God. Side by side with this impos- 
sible conception, place the disclosures of revelation, and it cannot 
fail to be perceived that a great accession of light is thrown upon the 
mystery. Inscrutable, incapable of being found out, to perfection, 
as the Infinite must of necessity be, yet Christianity so lifts the veil 
that, in no unmeaning sense, 4 


“God is seen by mortal eye.” 


Apart from many sublime descriptive passages, the Bible furnishes 
two specific sources of information respecting God, from which as 
much may be gathered as is possible to finite comprehension. The 
first is the assertion that man was created in the image of God, and 
afterward, when this Divine similitude had been impaired, the speci- 
fication of the constituents of its proposed renewal. Each of these, 
“knowledge, righteousness, and holiness,” conveys a definite idea to 
the mind, and together they make up the sum of all conceivable ex- 
cellence. The other and chief source of communication is the in- 
carnation of the Godhead in the person of Jesus Christ. In him 
the Divine image is perfect. His recorded life is a mirror, in which 
whoever will may behold the Deity reflected in fulness and clearness 
of manifestation, compared with which all that is elsewhere shadowed 
can be seen only as faint and unsatisfactory. No wooing or ques- 
tioning of nature, however fond or earnest, can call forth more than 
an inarticulate voice, or be rewarded with more than vague discovery 
concerning Him who fills the throne of the universe; but in Him, 
who was “the brightness of the Father’s glory and the express im- 
age of his person,” is revealed all that can be known. The aspect, 
however, in which the Divine man is to be viewed, as in the highest 
sense revealing God, is in his character of Redeemer. As manifes- 
tations of Divine power, and wisdom, and love, his miracles, and 
teaching, and sympathy have an impressiveness surpassing all that 
can elsewhere be discerned ; but it is the consideration that he is the 
restorer to men of their lost inheritance, the medium through which 
each separate spirit of man may be brought into closest intimacy 
with God, that specially vindicates his claim to be “the light and 
life of men.” 

Quite independent of the teaching of any system, is the fact that 
the human race has ever felt itself to be bereft of some good, be- 
lieved to have been its original birthright. To repossess itself of 
this lost inheritance, a glance along its history shows to have been 
an effort in which it has never ceased to toil, and a hope which it 
has never, in the darkest hour, abandoned. ‘That sublime passage 
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of the apostle, “the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of God,” but recognizes and affirms a 
deeply graven truth of universal consciousness. Any system, there- 
fore, claiming to meet the wants of men, must at least profess to 
show how this lost blessedness, so earnestly longed for, may be re- 
gained. To effect its recovery is that problem of the individual 
life, to solve which our author seeks to test the respective compe- 
tence of the two systems under review. 

Pantheism teaches that, at some period in his life, the Divine in 
man causes itself to be felt, and stirs the soul from its lowest depths ; 
that, under a painful sense of imperfection, and of the insufficiency 
of the objects hitherto delighted in longer to afford him happiness, 
he is led to cast an anxious look around the universe, in the hope 
that some voice may be heard to soothe his agitations, that some 
light may break forth to point his way to a region of calm. At 
length deliverance comes; the storm subsides; the grim spectres 
which throng his path retire; the cloud which erewhile overhung 
his spirit lifts itself and floats away, revealing a sky serene and 
beautiful. The soul, wrapt in lofty musings, and attuned to har- 
mony with the myriad voices and expressive silences of the universe, 
now reads, as in tracery of light, the great truths that the Allis God, 
that itself is but an atom of the universal Divine, and that its happi- 
ness must henceforth be to lose itself in “unconscious, everlasting 
trance.” 

A state of inquietude and of subsequent repose, somewhat analo- 
gous to this, attends the saving experience of Christianity. “ Awak- 
ened,” in the words of Coleridge, “by the cock-crow, (a sermon, a 
calamity, a sick bed, or providential escape,)” the individual, hith- 
erto at ease as respects his present and future condition, becomes 
suddenly alive to fearful apprehensions concerning both. ‘The con- 
sciousness of shortcoming and of consequent guilt, the certain an- 
ticipation of a just retribution, occasion inward disquiet, sometimes 
reaching in its crisis an intense agony of spirit. Upon the soul, led 
by this painful discipline, this fear which is the beginning of wisdom, 
to prostrate itself in utter self-abasement before God, there comes a 
joy so pure and satisfying that the pangs in which it was born are 
forgotten, or take their place among the pleasant memories of its 
subsequent existence. 

Now it needs but a glance to discover, in the last of these in- 
stances of conversion, a reasonableness and a hopefulness of good 
wholly wanting in the first. Of that darkness and sorrow which 
precede the soul’s emergence into light and joy, Pantheism assigns 
no cause. Guilt is not recognized. All this convulsive perturba- 
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tion is merely the Divine in man, admonishing him to turn from the 
sensual to the spiritual. The transition, too, is equally unsatisfac- 
tory. Goaded as by pursuing demons, till it stands on the verge 
of despair, pressed down as by superincumbent mountains, the 
soul gathers its energies for a last struggle. Its prison trembles. 
Through rifted seams in the thick-piled darkness, light breaks in. 
With a confusion, as of routed warriors, its enemies retire. The 
soul is henceforth free. Now, at most, this is but a self-conversion. 
One determined effort of the individual will achieves the mighty de- 
liverance. <A single passage from Sartor Resartus will show that 
this is the light in which Mr. Carlyle regards it. “Mountains of 
encumbrance, higher than Autna, had been heaped over that spirit: 
but it was a spirit, and would not lie buried there. Through long 
days and nights of silent agony, it struggled and wrestled with a 
man’s force to be free : how its prison-mountains heaved and swayed 
tumultuously, as the giant spirit shook them to this hand and that, 
and emerged into the light of heaven.” 

Christianity affords a rational solution of that bitter experience 
through which the soul must pass to spiritual freedom. It repre- 
sents men as the born thralls of sin; teaches that the depravity of 
the first pair has descended through the long line of their posterity, 
not one escaping: that, consequently, guilt attaches to the whole 
race. When the soul, by whatever means, is brought to a con- 
sciousness of this sad fact—sees itself a culprit before the righteous 
Judge—it is impossible to conceive its emotions as being other than 
of keenest anguish. Hence the agony which convulses the soul 
struggling into freedom, is fully accounted for by the fact of human 
guilt. But what is the end of this painful discipline? Is it to nerve 
the soul for a giant effort to free itself? Precisely the reverse, says 
Christianity. If this sharp schooling have not brought the sinner, 
in complete self-renunciation, to fix his eye on the One “mighty to 
save,” its work is not yet done. Sharper must be the pangs; every 
reed must be broken; from the abyss of helplessness must come the 
cry, Save Thou, or I perish! To effect this is the office of sorrow. 

But the point to be especially distinguished, and which, though 
everywhere implied in the discussion of our author, is not, we think, 
assigned a fitting prominence, is the essential nature of the change 
which, in each case, has taken place, and its probable avail toward 
the end proposed—the right formation of character. True, from the 
fact that, in the one instance, the power relied on for this end is evoked 
from within, while, in the other, it descends from above, he asserts 
the futility of the first, and strongly maintains the complete efficacy 
of the last. We grant that he makes his point good; but he would, 
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we think, have put it in a clearer light, had he endeavoured, not in- 
deed to exhaust, but definitely to exhibit what is implied in the 
Christian conversion, as a new birth. Of this mysterious change 
itself it is possible to give no intelligible account; but, in what the 
vantage-ground for improvement, enjoyed by him on whom this 
change has passed, essentially consists, it were easy to show. A 
power from above is revealed in him. Under its workings he be- 
comes a new man—his nature changed in its inmost principles. 
The balance, the nice adjustment, the correspondence, part to part, 
of his moral and intellectual being, hitherto deranged, are now 
restored. His spiritual vision, cleared of all film, readily discerns 
what his truest interest demands. His will chooses accordingly, 
and the power to execute his choice he now possesses. ‘This recti- 
fication of his nature, Divinely superinduced, brings it within his 
power, nay, makes it his pleasure, to exercise that self-control and 
to cultivate those tempers on which the perfecting of that nature is 
conceded to depend. In addition, and what is worthy of especial 
note, this rectification is ever becoming more complete, and, conse- 
quently, its availableness to the end in question is constantly in- 
creasing. Spiritual growth is the condition of spiritual life—the 
hecessary ground of its perpetuity. The force and variety of the 
figures used by the Saviour to illustrate the nature of his spiritual 
kingdom, clearly settle this. At one time it is grain springing up, 
growing, maturing, gathered into the barn. At another it is the 
mustard-seed spreading to the stately proportions of the giant tree, 
sheltering the fowls of heaven. Again it is a leaven diffusing itself 
throughout the mass. ‘The change of man’s nature, then, is not the 
whole of what religion proposes. It bears a relation to the finished 
result, similar to that which infancy bears to manly maturity. One 
is the beginning and requisite of the other; but, in each case, growth 
must secure the completion. Hence, the fact that the Divine life 
which the new birth inaugurates in the soul of man receives con- 
tinual increment, renders increasingly certain the ultimate attain- 
ment of individual perfection. 

The other instance of conversion ignores all idea of imparted 
power. Few writers, it must be granted, excel Mr. Carlyle in 
graphic power; and his writings, perhaps, contain no more glow- 
ing passages, than those in which he describes the serene blessed- 
ness of him who has broken away from the bondage of sense. Yet 
this sublime feat, it is boasted, is his own achievement. Some 
power hitherto existing, though unconsciously to himself, in the 
secret depths of his nature, has obeyed his call; and, in its strength, 
he has shivered his chains and emerged into freedom, Whatever 
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improvement is to follow must be in virtue of the growing might of 
this awakened power. ‘l'o argue the impotence of such a reliance 
to effect any genuine reform, in the face of all that history utters, 
and our own experience confirms, were certainly a useless task. he 
marvel is that men of unquestioned ability should embrace a notion 
so absurd. 

Even admitting, therefore, which yet cannot be done, that Panthe- 
ism discovers to men what it behooves them to do, or fail of their 
highest good, yet as it bids them attempt-it in their own strength, 
demonstrably insufficient, it falls immeasurably below that Divine 
system which not only reveals infallibly what must be done, but 
furnishes such assistance as brings its performance within the power 
of the feeblest of our race. 

The fairest way of testing whether Christianity be thus efficacious, 
is by experiment. ‘T'o satisfy those who refuse to subject it to this 
test in their own cases, the fairest method remaining is to bring 
from the laboratory of actual life, where the experiment is being per- 
formed, those on whom the trial has passed, and to exhibit truthfully 
the process and result. If the subjects brought forward be suffi- 
ciently numerous to justify a fair induction, we see not on what 
ground any valid objection can be urged. Especially if the cases 
selected were those in which it was least likely that success would 
follow, and still the result is seen to be all that was claimed, it may 
be inferred, a fortiori, that it would be so in every case on which 
the influence of Christianity might be brought to bear. On this 
ground, substantially, our author puts his cause. After adducing 
what may be called the argumentative proof that Christianity is the 
true basis of individual character, he exhibits the experimental. 
Foster, Arnold, and Chalmers are his subjects. It may be doubted 
whether, as a whole, this selection is the best that could have been 
made. Some, at least, believe that Foster is not one of the happiest 
illustrations of the formative power of religion. If, however, there 
be somewhat in the impress left by him upon the world, which the 
friends of religion could wish to erase, there is vastly more in it to 
which they can point as powerfully attesting its benign efficiency. 
In one important aspect the whole group furnish the severest test 
of its power which even an enemy can in fairness demand. They 
represent a class least likely to be deceived. Accordingly, they re- 
fused to accept the Christian scheme till they had subjected its 
claims to a rigid investigation. They were assailed, each from a 
different quarter, and with great, though unequal violence, by the 
demon of doubt; and it was not without a painfully-purchased con- 
viction of its truth, that their faith at last reposed on the Christian 
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foundation. So important does the author deem this phase in the 
individual history—this encounter with doubt—as, in the severest 
manner, testing the truth and power of Christianity, that he devotes 
a brief chapter to its consideration. 

Our age is prolific of men of the George Fellowes type, who seem 
afflicted with a perverse proneness to doubt; men, in whose esteem 
truth is not a jewel of sufficient value to warrant a diligent search, 
or, if perchance it be found, to guarantee its retention. If contempt 
did not oppose, such would be fit objects for pity. As showing them 
in a true light, we quote the following: 


“We have been forcibly reminded, in reflecting on certain of these, of a 
certain Arabian tale. We find there recorded the fate of a vessel, whose pilot 
unfortunately steered her into the too close vicinity of a magnetic mountain. 
The nails were all attracted, the planks fell asunder, and total wreck ensued. 
It is no uncommon thing at present to see a man sailing in the vessel of his be- 
lief, and appearing to do well enough. But he nears some new system of phil- 
osophic or theological thought, or comes within the influence of some man of 
overwhelming powers. This is the magnetic mountain. It at once draws out 
the connecting and riveting points of his, faith, and his whole ship, himself 
sprawling among the severed timbers, lies scattered wide on the tossing sea. 
But he manages to gather together the floating wreck, he repairs his belief, 
and again sets sail. Lo! another magnetic mountain ; the nails are again fly- 
ing; again he lies discomfited among waves and mere confused planks. His 
courage does not quite fail, however; yet again he gets piece fo piece, and, 
under a new phase, once more sets forth: and so it proceeds, mountain after 
mountain, we phase after phase, the whole voyage being taken up either 
in refitting, or in proclaiming that now at last a balmy an salubrious region 
has been entered, that all ships ought to sail on this tack, and that the last 
magnetic mountain (the head of the next just becoming visible in the horizon) 
is positively the last in the world.” 


But there is an honest doubt, and minds of the noblest type are 
oftenest its prey. Those who are most keenly and conscientiously 
solicitous to arrive at just opinions on all subjects, especially those 
of vital moment, are most likely to move with caution, to subject 
to a rigid scrutiny whatever asks to be believed. Matters of relig- 
ious faith claim no exemption from this procedure; for, though the 
Christian scheme is miraculously avouched, it does not by miracle 
coerce belief. The road to conviction here is that which leads to 
conviction in other matters. It happens, therefore, very naturally 
in a world like ours, ripe with conflicting theories and opinions, that 
the effort to distinguish the true from the false is, to the sincere and 
cautious inquirer, frequently attended with the experience of a pain- 
ful incertitude. “ It is no marvel if, amid the gloom which sometimes 
overhangs his path, and the contradictory voices which assail his ear, 
a wail, as of despair, should be wrung from his soul. But, if he be 
sincere and valiant, there is ordained for him “the breaking forth 
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of a great glory of deliverance and of dawn.” If a victor here, he 
will be “ strong forever.” 

Of this type are the men closen by our author to illustrate the 
transforming energy of the Christian faith. They doubted, but not 
willingly. ‘They would have esteemed no price too dear to pay for 
the quiet of settled conviction; but they were shut up by a sublime 
intellectual necessity from accepting quiet till doubt was vanquished. 
This at length wasdone. ‘The clouds broke and rolled away, baring 
a sky from out whose azure depths shone one light not again to be 
dimmed. 

We forbear any minute criticism of the biographic sketches which 
make up a considerable portion of the book. A few general remarks 
must suffice. Mr. Bayne ignores the Boswellian theory of biography. 
He thinks it possible to bring within the limits of a review article 
all that need be said. It must be conceded that his success favours 
the correctness of this view. With admirable skill he seizes upen 
the distinctive points in the character of each man of whom he 
treats ; and, as it is in their light that a correct estimate of the man 
can alone be formed, and his life understood, he labors to bring these 
into bold yet truthful prominence. This, it is not to be doubted, is 
the grand secret of biographic fidelity. In the degree that accuracy 
in detecting and estimating the main-springs of action is attained, 
will be the truthfulness of the attempted life-picture. The ground 
plan, so to speak, being clearly and accurately defined, it is easy to 
give the materials of the structure their natural and symmetric ar- 
rangement. ‘That Mr. Bayne is eminently successful in the analysis 
of character, as also in seizing what may be called its determining 
forces, will be granted, we think, by all who carefully examine his 
performance. But in a method like his, which, eschewing minute 
detail, aims to present in one view the grand totality of the subject, 
another requisite is indispensable to complete success. ‘The delinea- 
tion must be picturesque. The narrative must reproduce the sub- 
ject. To effect this demands a style epigrammatic and richly de- 
seriptive. If it cannot be claimed that, as a graphic limner, our 
author stands in the foremost rank, he must be allowed to occupy 
no mean position. If his characters do not move before us, as on 
the matchless page of England’s great historian, as living men, they 
yet have a life-likeness easy to discern. To have succeeded in 
sketching, in so brief a compass, singularly truthful portraits of six 
men, who were “standard-bearers” in their day, is, we think, no 
small praise. That praise is his. 

Deviating somewhat from the order of the book, we have aimed 
to give a connected view of the author's discussion, both by “state- 
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ment and illustration,’ of Christianity as the basis of individual 
character. We proceed to remark briefly on that portion of the work 
which considers its application to society. After establishing the 
proposition that “religion is the only stable basis on which a com- 
monwealth can be reared,” the author draws out and applies the 
Pantheistic and the Christian theory of social life. Pantheism being 
the assertion of man’s divinity, and the man, consequently, in whom 
the Divine is most clearly manifested, being the worthiest to rule, it 
follows that, ina government constructed on this basis, his will would 
be supreme: all the rest would yield unquestioning obedience. The 
social theory of this school, therefore, is despotism. Mr. Carlyle 
does not shun, nay, he even glories in this consequence of his teach- 
ing. “Liberty,” says he, “requires new definitions.” ‘If thou do 
know better than I what is good and right, 1 conjure you, in the 
name of God, force me to do it; were it by never such brass col- 
lars, whips, and handcuffs; leave me not to walk over precipices.” 

Christianity recognizes government as a Divine institution, but 
gives an exclusive sanction to no particular form. It enunciates 
principles, however, relative to government, which, to the extent they 
are adopted and respected, tend to secure the best form and the 
wisest administration. It represents God as the supreme ruler; 
men as essentially equal; their perfection, as securing his glory, the 
end of their creation. ‘To the gradual achievement of this perfec- 
tion two agencies specially minister : the one a personal freedom by 
inherent right, of which none may be wholly deprived ; the other, a 
necessary surrender, in some degree, of this freedom to society, as 
the price of protection to what is not surrendered. The end of gov- 
ernment, therefore, on the Christian theory, is to secure, with the 
least encroachment of individual right, the largest measure of social 
good. ‘l'o the attainment of this end, the agencies of Christianity 
jointly contribute; and when, through their instrumentality, our 
race shall have advanced to that state in which freedom and law will 
be synonymous, this end will be consummated. 

Among the agencies for working this result, Christian philanthropy 
is deemed to hold a prominent rank. We have not space for an 
outline even of the clear exposition and able vindication which this 
well-abused agency receives from our author. We shall content 
ourselves with merely saying, that whoever would see Dickens, et id 
omne genus, whose vituperative assaults and absurd caricatures 
have done so much to bring philanthropy into disrepute, handled 
with decent severity; and whoever would see the more formidable 
argumentative ordnance of Mr. Carlyle silenced, his system of hero- 
worship proved absurd, his theory of law exploded, and that which 
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Christianity recognises triumphantly substituted, may, it is safe to 
promise, look into this part of the work with no fear of disappoint- 
ment. Here, we think, the author’s ability is most conspicuous. 
Many of his views are original. ‘The reasoning is conclusive, and 
over it is thrown a spell as of fascination. Indeed, we would have 
difficulty in naming a production combining more of chaste eloquence 
and logical reticulation than this part of the work before us. If to 
refute error were to destroy it, there would be little need in future 
that the ground here occupied should be again gone over. 

To mark the progress and illustrate the working of this benign 
agency, by sketching the lives of men whose chief distinction was 
their sublime devotion, through Christian impulse, to the bettering 
of their race, was a happy thought. The meliorating influences, 
which it was before maintained in theory that Christianity would 
shed upon the nations, are thus shown to be real. Waiving, for the 
time, the question of theoretic excellence, we here behold its practical 
embodiment. ‘The streams of compassion are actually flowing. In 
the dungeon, at the scaffold, in the relations of life and the marts of 
business, as never before, the brotherhood of men is felt. As 
emulous of Him “who went about doing good,” the sharers of his 
spirit are abroad in the world, bringing help to the needy, joy to the 
sorrowing, and hope to the despairing. Of this philanthropic move- 
ment, Howard is taken to represent the rise, Wilberforce the grow- 
ing manifestation, and Budgett, with much else, the application to 
the relations of business. Of this trio, the first two have long 
enjoyed a world-wide renown; the last, more from the fact that the 
theatre of his action was not so conspicuous, than that his merits 
were less, is doomed, perhaps, to a more limited notoriety. It is 
not our purpose to speak minutely of their portraits as here drawn. 
Their full record is only in heaven; but what is here put down 
must, through all succeeding time, embalm their names in the holiest 
memories of the race. They have written, in deeds, the grandest 
comment which that saying of the apostle, “ Faith which worketh by 
love,” has ever received. 

We are desirous of calling attention to a single point in the life 
of Budgett. Our author speaks in terms of praise of Mr. Arthur’s 
work. He alleges, however, one grave objection. The extent to 
which the “born merchant” was wont to push his tact in trade, 
frequently became the cause of mortification to his slothful or less 
gifted competitors. This habit of using his talent to the utmost, 
heedless of the pain he might thus inflict upon his rivals, Mr. Arthur 
regards “as a defect” in his character. Mr. Bayne contends that this 
is the wrong way to explain the phenomenon, and is, in fact, an 
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imputation injuriously affecting his whole commercial character. We 
have not space to rehearse his manner of showing that, precisely in 
the fact that Budgett acted thus, is to be read one of the chief 
lessons which his mercantile career enforces. We refer to it merely 
to express the hope that his biographer will reconsider the view he 
was led to take. If truth will allow, the “Successful Merchant” 
ought, for the sake of his influence, to stand before the world without 
so serious “a defect.” We, at least, have been convinced that truth 
demands that he be permitted thus to stand. 

We have but little to say of that part of the work which treats of 
the Positive Philosophy. ‘To be honest, our acquaintance with this 
system does not warrant any very positive utterance respecting it. 
What we do know favours the belief that our author’s censure of it 
is somewhat too sweeping. He finds no difficulty in detecting, and 
uses no qualification in asserting, its blood-kin to that Atheism 
which makes the world “a workshop for the living, and, for the 
dead, a grave.” Conceding all that is claimed for it in the domain 
of the physical, he asserts its “tendency to discrown man, and take 
the light off the universe.” Allowing, however, that this judgment 
is correct, and further that, by reason of its systematic complete- 
ness, this phase of materialism is really the most formidable an- 
tagonism of the kind which Christianity has ever had to encounter, 
there is still no just cause of fear. Belief in the spiritual is, with 
the million, an intuition, and can in no way be destroyed. If once 
it shall come to be understood that Positivism ignores the spiritual 
altogether, men generally will ignore it. Whoever shall declare, be 
he even Auguste Comté, that “there is no God,” may be sure of 
winning the distinction which of old the Psalmist accorded to the 
assertors of such folly; nor will it ever be in the power of any 
system founded on this declaration, whatever its merit in other 
respects, to inflict enduring harm on that system which, recognizing 
the spiritual, affords the only rational account of man’s relation to it. 
Nay, it is not to be doubted that every such system, how great 
soever its seeming potency of evil, will be found, in the summing 
of results, to have brought its contribution of good to the one which 
it threatened so seriously to injure. 

We suppose it likely that the intelligent Christian will find little 
in the work to strengthen his conviction of the preciousness of evan- 
gelical religion. -A richer experience of its saving power can alone 
do that. And if it cannot be claimed that the author has added 
much to the proof, already perhaps complete, which is to satisfy 
others that Christianity is the only hopeful reliance of the human 
race, he must at least be allowed the praise of having swept aside 
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the aspersions which, from high places, have been cast upon it; as 
also of having shown, in a clear light, how unfounded are the preten- 
sions of that Pantheistic spiritualism which, with loud trumpeting, 
has set up its claim to be the sole reliance. His work, moreover, is 
extremely opportune. At a time when men of confessed ability are 
pronouncing Christianity a failure, its agencies a “ phosphorescence,” 
and the Church a dead carcass; when, too, the unwonted license of 
thought, which now obtains, is apt to secure a hearing for any wildest 
vagary having the merest modicum of plausibility, it is well that the 
ground on which assertions must stand or fall, be calmly surveyed. 
This he has done, with what result we have more than once declared. 
But the mouth of slander will not be stopped, nor will a general 
assent that revealed religion is the only hope of men, be secured. 
This result is to be wrought by a power mightier than man’s. But 
it will one day obtain. ‘The indications of its coming are neither 
few nor insignificant. Christianity is silently demonstrating its 
power to renovate the world. Casting a glance over the unwntten 
history of the present, we cannot fail to discern, amid much to excite 
our sorrow, the one cheering fact, everywhere conspicuous, that 
our race is moving, not, indeed, with uniform pace, nor without some 
detours, yet with hopeful progress, toward a higher and improved 
condition. Equally obvious is the fact, that it is Christianity which 
impels and guides this onward movement. Her torch flames in the 
van of our marching kindred with a milder, yet clearer radiance, 
than of old led on the Hebrew exodus, and to it the eyes of men 
turn with hope. ‘The conviction is growing, both in intensity and 
diffusion, that the aspirations of humanity can be met only by follow- 
ing where it leads. Silently, as leaven in the meal, the belief is 
diffusing itself among men, that the voice which speaks from heaven 
must point their way and control their exertions, if their destiny is 
to be fulfilled. The waxing might of the antichristian power may 
impede, but cannot imperil, this consummation. When it shall have 
come to a head, and, embodied in “the man of sin,” offers battle to 
the Prince of truth, the long conflict, dating from the past eternity, 
will conclude with its everlasting overthrow. 

We are sensible how little these remarks have been @ la mode 
critique. But if we have dealt more in praise than is the wont of 
critics, we shield ourselves under the view that to commend where 
justice permits is, at least in theory, as much a function of criticism, 
as to condemn where justice requires. Bating the very occasional 
obtrusion of Calvinian peculiarities, we regard the book a masterly 
exhibition of the working of Christianity, as also a masterly refuta- 
tion of prevalent error; and to say this with the least possible 
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qualification, we have deemed a better service to the cause of truth, 
than to offer strictures on some minor points, from which our assent 
is withheld. 

We close with an allusion to the author. At present he resides 
in London, but Scotland, whose sons, among the dead and living, 
have performed so enviable a share of the world’s substantial work, 
is his native country. He was born in Aberdeenshire, and graduated 
at Marischall College, in the city of Aberdeen. “He subsequently 
studied divinity at Edinburgh, where also he ‘re-studied’ philosophy 
under some of the most eminent professors of that celebrated 
school. It is understood that-he was particularly partial to the 
system of Sir William Hamilton, of which, indeed, there are indica- 
tions in the ‘ Christian Life.’” His original purpose was to enter 
the ministry of the Free Church, of which he is a member; but this 
purpose he is understood to have relinquished for that of authorship. 
Except some review articles of great merit, the “ Christian Life” is 
the first fruit of that determination. May he be encouraged to gird 
himself for further, and even better, service to the Church and to 


the world. 





Art. IV.—ABBOTT’S NAPOLEON. 


The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Joun 8. C. Apnorr, With maps and il- 
lustrations. In two volumes. New-York: Harrer & Brorners. 1855, 


Mr. Anpott’s “history” originally appeared in Harper’s Magazine, 
and, consequently, had a very wide circulation before it took the 
form of a distinct publication, We also learn that it has had a 
large sale in its more dignified form ; and it is probable that it has 
been more generally read, in this country, than any other account 
of the great warrior. It is, therefore, quite likely that a large por- 
tion of our young men and young women will receive their main 
impressions of the world’s mightiest chieftain from Mr. Abbott's 
pages. 

Under these circumstances it may not be amiss to inquire, whether 
the views of Napoleon’s action and character presented in this 
“history,” are such as should be generally accepted by our young 
people, and are consistent with the facts which the author has given 
to the world. The endowments of Napoleon were so splendid, and 
his action on society so brilliant and powerful, that our hero-worship- 
pers, in the enthusiasm of their idolatry, have undertaken to make 
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him a perfect embodiment of all human virtues. Still we cannot 
avoid a feeling of surprise, that any one living under a popular gov- 
ernment should claim him as a champion of popular rights ; and, 
especially, that a Protestant minister of the Gospel should regard 
him as a friend of religion and a hater of oppression and of war. 

Napoleon, it is true, restored the Catholic religion in France, 
proclaimed himself the friend and defender of the pope, and, at his 
death, called for an ecclesiastic to soothe his last moments and pass 
him safely across the Styx; but while it is true that there are evi- 
dences, in his conversations at St. Helena, to show that he was a 
believer in the Divine mission of Christ, and accepted the Christian 
theory, we do not find, either in his long career of ambition, or 
during the half dozen years of his imprisonment, or in his approaches 
to the grave, any evidences of a Christian character or a Christian 
spirit. If, therefore, as a monarch, he did anything for religion, his 
conduct will find an easy solution in the fact that he deemed religion 
to be a power, and adroitly determined to make it a prop to his: 
throne. ‘T'o sanctify his public acts in the eyes of the superstitious: 
multitude, he called to his aid the benedictions of the soi-disant 
vicegerent of Ged, and thus used the Church to further his plans of: 
conquest and his graspings after power. 

But Mr. Abbott not only sets at defiance the common sense of 
mankind by making Napoleon a hero of Christianity; he also sets 
him forth as a lover of peace, a grand example of philanthropy, and: 
a hater of war. In almost the first words of his preface he declares: 
his strong admiration for his hero, because, among other things, “he 
endured all toil and hardship that he might elevate and bless man- 
kind ;” and because “he abhorred war, and did everything in his 
power to avert that dire calamity.” 

It is not difficult for us to understand how the sacrifices and’ 
labours of such men as Paul, or Luther, or Wesley; or such men as: 
Hampden, or Roger Williams, or Washington, have contributed to 
“bless and elevate mankind ;”’ but we must confess to some dulness 
of apprehension in discovering how those horrible vutcheries so 
graphically described in this “history,” and which kept Europe in 
deep mourning for so many sad years, can have anything about 
them very elevating or very much calculated to bless. We should 
say, too, that if Napoleon did all in his power to avert the calami- 
ties of war, he was amazingly unsuccessful in his efforts. And, 
surely, if he abhorred war, as Mr. Abbott says, we have a right to 
infer that the Astors and Rothschilds must have hated money, and 
that the devil is, after all, the great enemy of sin. 

But Mr. Abbott is evidently incapable of any correct criticism ; 

Fourtu Sertss, Vor. VITL—36 
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and after starting with a statement so utterly absurd, we need not 
be surprised at what follows. We find all through this “history” 
expressions like these: “ Napoleon, the people’s devoted friend” — 
“This great man stood firm as the advocate of popular rights” — 
“The sympathies of this great man were with the people”— 
“ Napoleon still appeared, as ever, the dauntless champion of popu- 
lar rights” —“ The government of Napoleon was the government 
of popular rights” —“ He considered that he had a right to demand 
the codperation of those popular governments which his voice had 
called into being,” dec. 

Now we ask, what reliance can be placed on a work written with 
so utter a disregard of the truth of history? We should like to have 
Mr. Abbott, or any one else, explain in what sense Napoleon was a 
champion of popular rights. He may have been a despot by the 
consent of the people; he may have done many things to unfetter 
the public mind; the aristocracy of merit which he founded may 
have been a great improvement on the old aristocracy of family ; 
but how a man who ruled from the centre with an iron sway, and 
openly declared his purpose to be master, can be set up as a cham- 
pion of popular rights, is beyond our comprehension. 

The popular governments which Napoleon’s voice called into 
being, were such governments as Naples and Spain, which were held 
only by the power of the sword, and could not long be maintained, 
even by that. <A really popular government we understand to be a 
government in which the people bear rule. Did they so rule under 
Napoleon? Let us see what answer he himself gives to this ques- 
tion, in his letters to Joseph, when he was King of Naples. “The 
people of Italy,” says the emperor, “and, in fact, of every other 
country, if they do not feel that they are mastered, are disposed to 
rebel and murmur.” Again, “The National Guard is a part of the 
people of France, and as long as I live I will be master everywhere 
in France.” Still again, “1 suppose, however, that they see there 
is some difference between the times of Lafayette, when the people 
ruled, and the present time, when I rule.” And yet again, “I am 
well pleased with my affairs here, (at Paris.) It gave me great 
trouble to bring them into order, and force a dozen rogues to refund. 
I had made up my mind to have them shot without trial.” 

It is clear from these extracts, which might be extended to any 
amount, that Napoleon, in his plan of government, had no idea of 
consulting the people or considering their rights. He ruled France 
with other objects; and whatever those objects were, it is certain 
that his word was the law of the empire; that he set up and pulled 
‘down at pleasure; that he made war and peace without consulting 
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his people; that he deposed kings and crowned kings as he saw fit; 
that he distributed rewards and punishments with an imperial hand ; 
and that he even shot down whom he would, without ceremony or 
trial. Such a man might be a great, a generous, a magnanimous 
despot, but he could not be a champion of popular rights. 

Mr. Abbott is at great pains to prove that Napoleon was the 
victim of circumstances; that he was not responsible for the wars 
in which he was engaged; that they were forced on him by the com- 
binations formed to put him down; and that efforts were unceasing 
on his part to obtain and preserve the peace of the world. ‘There is 
a show of truth in this position, and yet it strikes us as essentially 
erroneous. All the circumstances of Napoleon’s life show his love 
of glory and his greed of dominion. From the first the language of 
his conduct was not to be mistaken, and Europe was not long in un- 
derstanding it. France, under his rule and by the aid of his bril- 
liant campaigns, had suddenly swelled from its ancient limits to a 
mighty empire. Eugene, the son of Josephine, was Viceroy of Italy ; 
Murat, his brother-in-law, was King of Naples; Joseph, his elder 
brother, was King of Spain; Louis, another brother, was King of 
Holland ; and Jerome, still another brother, was King of Westphalia. 
The sixteen provinces along the valley of the Rhine, embracing 
some fourteen millions of people, had fallen under the protection of 
Napoleon; Genoa, too, had been annexed to France; and every new 
war seemed to enlarge the boundaries of the empire and cripple the 
other European powers. 

These were circumstances too significant to be mistaken, and the 
question with the remaining nations was, as to which should be 
absorbed next. Italy had been conquered and was held by the 
sword, and the King of Spain and his son, having each appealed to 
Napoleon to settle their several claims to the throne of that dis- 
tracted country, he pushed them both aside, and embraced the op- 
portunity to put a prince of his own blood on the throne. These 
circumstances created a feeling of uncertainty and alarm in the royal 
households throughout Europe, and the several leading powers pro- 
fessed to regard Napoleon as aiming for universal empire, and 
so banded together, as by instinct, under the great law of self-pres- 
ervation. 

Mr. Abbott would have us believe that these combinations against 
Napoleon were in behalf of legitimacy and the Bourbons, and makes 
a point of the gross injustice of thus interfering with the internal 
polity of nations. But the outcry in regard to the usurpations of 
Napoleon was only the feigned issue. The real cause of complaint 
against France was much deeper. The restless spirit which con- 
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trolled the power of the empire had shaken Europe to its centre, and 
appeared to be grasping for a still larger dominion. Under the 
walls of Madrid he had said to the people of Spain: “If you do not 
like Joseph for your king,.I do not wish to force him on you. J 
have another throne to give him.” Europe was anxious to know 
what throne he alluded to; and, as Austria was the power most con- 
tiguous, it was extensively rumoured that it was none other than the 
throne of the Hapsburgs. 

Circumstances are stronger than words, and such circumstances 
could not fail to make their natural impression. It is then clear to 
us, however it may appear to Mr. Abbott, that Napoleon was mostly 
responsible for all these desolating wars, and that they were pro- 
voked by his policy. He arose by the sword, and he was a living 
elucidation of the principle announced by our Lord, that “ They who 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” The vanity which 
caused him to delight in dazzling exhibitions of power, made war 
always welcome as the expected theatre of new triumphs, and his 
love of dominion made it welcome as the means of adding to his 
empire. But they produced their natural fruits in the combinations 
for his overthrow, and the persistent determination to rid Europe 
of his dangerous presence. 

The career of Napoleon, it is no part of our argument to deny, 
must always strike the beholder with amazement. There is nothing 
to compare with it on the pages of history. He loomed up before 
the world in his first Italian campaign like a blazing meteor, at an 
age when other men are scarcely ready to take the first lessons in 
their profession. He was but twenty-six years old, and of » slight, 
effeminate form, when he appeared at Nice before the ve »w  .n- 
erals of the French army as their commander. But his . We, 
even then, youthful and inexperienced as he was, made every : «lse 
beat quicker and every heart leap with emotion. “Soldiers,” said 
he, “ you are hungry and naked: I come to lead you into the most 
fertile plains that the sun ever beheld ;” and, scarcely were the 
words pronounced, when the order was given to advance. In fifteen 
days he planted his standards before Turin, and the Sardinians 
were suing for peace. In that brief space he had plunged down 
from among the snowy mountains into the midst of the enemy on 
the sunny plains, and, with a force scarcely more than one third of 
the foe, had fought six battles, taken fifty-five pieces of cannon, slain 
or wounded ten thousand men, and captured fifteen thousand pris- 
oners. Such was the dawning of that career whose day was about 
to break on Europe and the world. 

This was in his youth, when his blood flowed quickly, and hope 
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and glory were before him. But, in his case, riper years seemed 
only to quicken his energy and increase his capacity for the vigor- 
ous prosecution of his mighty plans of empire. At no time of his 
life was the major consideration neglected for the minor. No en- 
gagements, no plans of improvement, no pleasures, no domestic 
attachments, were permitted to stand between him and the proper 
moment of action. Thirteen years after he thus hurled down his 
forces, like a thunderbolt, against the Austrians and Sardinians on 
the plains of Italy, when he was at the height of his power, and 
surrounded by courtiers and flatterers in the most luxurious of 
modern cities, a dispatch was received announcing that the Austrians 
had crossed the River Inn, and were about to precipitate their 
legions on the friendly kingdom of Bavaria. The courier arrived at 
ten o’clock at night, and found the emperor in his palace, surrounded 
by a gay circle of friends. In less than two hours he was seated in 
his carriage by the side of Josephine, and thundering over the pave- 
ments toward the scene of expected conflict. In six days he was 
six hundred miles distant from his capital, and at the head of his 
army ; and in a day or two after he fought a decisive battle, in which 
the Austrians were overwhelmed with defeat and their armies broken 
to pieces. 

This attention to the main issue, at the proper moment, and with 
all possible vigor, is one of the most remarkable characteristics of 
this remarkable man. On his return from Vienna, after the bril- 
liant campaign of 1805, in which he literally annihilated his enemy 
and dictated a peace from his very capital, and when he had cer- 
tainly earned some title to a season of relaxation and the enjoyment 
of his laurels, instead of seeking the congratulations of friends, and 
the soothing voice of flattery, he plunged at once into a labyrinth of 
business, regardless alike of enjoyment and repose. The embar- 
rassed condition of the Bank of France had given him serious in- 
convenience during his absence ; and when he reached his palace at 
midnight, accompanied by his faithful Josephine, he sent at once for 
the minister of finance, and spent the whole night in looking into 
its condition. On the following day he called his council together, 
and sat with them for nine consecutive hours, till some plan was de- 
vised to meet the exigences of the state. 

His wonderful activity was not confined to his campaigns. It 
was equally manifest in whatever occupied his attention. When the 
empire was at peace, he delighted to manifest his power in brilliant 
conceptions of public works; in the construction of monuments, 
roads, bridges, and public buildings; in reforming the internal polity 
of the nation; and in reconstructing and perfecting its laws. But 
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we need not dwell on the various modes by which he manifested his 
power, since others have done such ample justice to this part of his 
character. 

We do not think it worth while to discuss the question, whether 
Napoleon was or was not a usurper. That he was the pride of 
France, that she bowed her neck willingly to his yoke, that he ruled 
by her consent, seems, at this day, hardly to admit of a question. 
She was proud of the lustre which he shed on the empire; she re- 
ceived him with acclamations when he returned penniless from Elba; 
she clung to him manfully in his misfortunes ; she sent to St. Helena 
to recover and sepulchre his unhonoured bones, and she delights 
still to cherish the memory of his brilliant reign. 

But all this does not, by any means, sanctify the great error of 
his despotic rule. The master of the plantation might as well boast 
that his slaves served him from choice and not from fear. If it is 
really so, what does it prove? Only this: that the manhood of the 
slave has been corrupted by his servitude; that the master has im- 
bued him with such servile tastes that he clings to his bondage in- 
stead of aspiring after the noble independence of freedom. The 
mistake in the case of Napoleon was still more momentous. His 
power corrupted a whole people and retarded their growth toward 
independence and virtue. 

Despotism is the greatest of all crimes, and its fruit is “evil and 
only evil, and that continually.” Behind it lies oppression, and 
murder, and every conceivable form of woe. ‘This was the great, 
master error of Napoleon’s life. His grasp for dominion neutralized 
all his fine qualities, and made him the scourge of mankind. Ad- 
mitting that, in all the relations of life not interfering directly with 
his master motive, he was, as Mr. Abbott maintains, all that was 
generous, kind-hearted, and noble, still how little will that do to 
square his accounts with the world! For what great purpose were 
all these desolating wars? What was the compensating good for 
this ocean of human blood, and the harrowing lamentations of that 
vast army of widows and fatherless children? What great end jus- 
tified the slaughter of so many millions of people, and the despotic 
rule by which alone it could be accomplished? 

A strong government always implies a weak people. <A wise 
father only governs his children during the weakness of infancy, and 
trains them gradually to self-reliance as the parental government is 
to be withdrawn. So nations that are governed are always feeble, 
and what strength they have is not really in the nation, but in the 
ruling mind. It is easy to see, therefore, that political power, by 
which the world is so dazzled, is, after all, but a very weak engine 
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compared with individual intelligence, enterprise, and virtue. He, 
therefore, that would “bless and elevate mankind,” must do it by 
developing in them the principle of self-reliance and self-govern- 
ment, and not by domineering over them. There was a time when 
governments seemed to think a nation would go to ruin unless its 
social, economical, and commercial operations were shaped by the 
ruling power. They undertook to control everything from the cen- 
tre. They prescribed the prices of every commodity that was bought 
or sold, established the value of labor, and treated their subjects as 
mere machines. But the example of our own country shows that, to 
a certain extent, a nation which is governed least is governed best; 
that the ruling power is a clog to individual development, in propor- 
tion to its governing force; and that the true source of a nation’s 
prosperity is to be found in the virtue, intelligence, and independ- 
ence of its people. 

The policy of Napoleon was not a policy to develop and build up 
a strong people. His object was not to do good to mankind, to de- 
velop the race torwhich he belonged, or to make men wiser or bet- 
ter. He sought only to dazzle and to fix attention on himself. In 
war he blazed through a campaign like a sparkling meteor: in peace 
he startled and amazed by his great conceptions of public works. 
In all his conduct he gloried in being able to do what others could 
not; and, feeling that he was superior to the rest of mankind, he 
deemed that he had a right to rule over them. This self-exaltation 
led him to take great risks and run fearful hazards, because the 
glory of the achievement and the renown which it brought to his 
willing ears, were great in proportion to the danger to be encoun- 
tered and the inadequacy of the means employed. It also urged 
him on to the great error of absolute dominion. Such dominion 
concentrated the glory of the empire wholly in himself; and he de- 
lighted to be its sole and palpable bond of union, and to hold it to- 
gether by his own power rather than by the ordinary means of prej- 
udices, local attachments, principles, and institutions. 

The court of Napoleon was patterned on this same idea of 
dominion and self-exaltation. His practical mind at once discarded 
a useless aristocracy; but still he must have a court as much more 
splendid than those of the surrounding nations, as the empire was 
more powerful. He must out-dazzle the kings of Europe, as well as 
out-fight them. This would be a means of illustrating his glory and 
the glory of France. Hence the old aristocracy of family was dis- 
carded, and a new aristocracy of merit instituted in its place. 
Services were his patent of nobility. The veterans of his army, 
the men of activity and energy who had sustained his throne, the 
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savans of science and the arts, were the stars in the brilliant court 
circle that thronged his palaces. The principle on which he acted 
is set forth in his advice to Joseph when he first ascended the throne 
of Naples. “In my opinion,” writes this man of the world, “ your 
throne will have no solidity unless you surround it with a hundred 
generals, colonels, and others attached to your house, possessing 
great fiefs of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. Bernadotte and 
Massena should, I think, be fixed in Naples, with the title of Princes 
and with large revenues. Enable them to found great families. In 
a few years they will marry into the principal families of the 
country, and you will then be strong enough to do without an army.” 

This was the wisdom of a tactician, exercised on the policy of 
building up a throne in a conquered country. In that policy there 
was no thought of the welfare or development of the people. They 
were utterly forgotten in the more important business of exalting a 
house. Nor is this a solitary instance. The same spirit pervades 
all these letters of instruction. Joseph was an amiable and just 
man, and sought to rule mainly through the affections of his people. 
Napoleon, who held a tighter rein, wrote to him that “his conduct 
lacked decision.” “It is not,” said he, “by being civil to people 
that you get a hold on them.” “If you do not begin by making 
yourself feared, you will suffer for it.” “Disarm the population; 
send away all strangers; make your army rich.” “I do not hear 
that you have shot any of the lazaroni, although I know that they have 
used their daggers.” “The mere force of opinion will not maintain 
you in Naples. Take care that there are mortars in the forts and 
troops in reserve to punish insurrection.” “Do as I did in Cairo: 
prepare three or four batteries, whose shells shall reach every part 
of Naples.” 

This was the wisdom of Napoleon. It was a wisdom that was 
quite consistent with the founding of despotic thrones and the arbi- 
trary sway of a powerful chief; but quite inconsistent with the idea 
of Mr. Abbott, that Napoleon was a champion of popular rights, 
and the great benefactor of the masses of the people. He was, in 
fact, a great and glorious despot, ruling with an iron sway, and 
making everything bend to his mighty will. Under the peculiar influ- 
ences of his education and the remarkable events that accompanied 
his rapid rise to power, he grew up into a spirit of despotism as 
stern and absolute as ever seized the human heart. 

‘‘ With the talents of an angel,” says Young, “a man may be a 
fool. Ifhe judges amiss in the supreme point, judging right in all 
else only aggravates his folly.” Napoleon missed “the supreme 
point.” He failed just where it was most important that he should 
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succeed. With endowments vastly superior to those of our own 
Washington, how immeasurably he sinks below him! The great 
American drew his sword only in defence of the rights of man, and 
when the object was gained returned it to his seabbard. The fruit 
of his wisdom, how it looms up amid the desolations of Europe’s great 
battle-fields! It is written in every valley and on every hill-top 
throughout this vast domain. It lives in the heart of every freeman, 
and is to be a fountain of joy to millions yet unborn. It is a ray 
from the invisible, and its steady lustre forever illumes our firma- 
ment. Napoleon, on the contrary, swept the heavens with his 
brilliant train, and then left the world in darkness. In summing 
up his character, we are tempted to say of him, in imitation of the 
remarkable words of Pope, applied to the great Bacon, that he was 
the wisest, greatest, most brilliant, and most useless of mankind. 


Arr. V.—THE NEW TESTAMENT VIEW OF THE RESTORATION 
OF THE JEWS. 


Ir what we said in a former paper* upon the history of the “ten 
tribes” proves that they were not lost, but contrariwise that they 
did return, and became incorporated with Judah, so that the history of 
the Jews subsequent to the time of their reunion becomes one, it will 
relieve those Scriptures which are supposed to refer to the restora- 
tion of the Jews, and which have been embarrassed by the alleged 
loss of the ten tribes. For, if they are not lost, then it is not neces- 
sary to defer the fulfilment of those prophecies which are believed 
to relate to their recovery, to some remarkable, but future, civil and 
political revolution in the history of the Jews. Indeed, admitting 
the known existence of Israel, it will not be hazardous to believe 
that all those prophecies which refer to the secular condition 
of the Jews, have been fulfilled in the manner and at the time 
which has been specified. And we hope our readers will not startle 
at this suggestion ; at least, that they will not prejudge us, but wait 
until they comprehend the grounds upon which we have felt our- 
selves justified in making it. We hope, in the course of the follow- 
ing brief discussion, to place before our readers some means by 
which they may be enabled to distinguish between those prophecies 
which relate to the secular affairs of the Jews, and those which are to 
* July, 1855. 
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have a complete, and possibly an exclusive fulfilment in spiritual 
and religious benefactions. This ability to discriminate between 
the nature of the objects of prophecy, is very important to a satis- 
factory and just exposition of this part of Sacred Scripture; and, 
failing in this, many have been led into the extremes of fancy and 
error. 

If, then, we would gain correct and satisfactory views of the pur- 
poses of God, as indicated in prophetic promises, we must first of all 
obtain a clear understanding of the condition of those who are to be 
benefited by his interposition, as the nature of the benefit is corre- 
spondent to the circumstances of those who are to be relieved. An 
inquiry, therefore, into the spiritual relations of the Jews, is of funda- 
mental importance as a means of settling the sense of those scriptures 
which relate, or which are alleged to relate, to the subject of the 
restoration of the Jews. 

What, then, is the doctrine of the Bible in relation to this point ? 

The clearest and fullest account of their present religious state is 
that contained in the eleventh chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. We need only allude to the following verses, to bring up 
to the view of our readers all that is material to the present state of 
the question. In verse 11, it is called a “fall ;” in verse 12, a 
“ diminishing ;” in verse 15, a “casting away ;” and in verse 17, 
they are said to be “broken off ;” and in verse 25, it is declared that 
“blindness in part hath happened unto Israel.” It will not be 
doubted, we think, that these terms and phrases, severally, are used 
to denote the same thing; namely, the lapsed condition, the degra- 
dation, or the excision of the Jews from the covenant of redemp- 
tion, and their consequent loss of the blessings accruing from the 
Messiah. 

But, then, this “ fall,” this “breaking off” of the Jews must be 
understood of them in a collective sense, for individually they have 
had, and still have, the offers of life and salvation made to them. 
This is asserted, impliedly at least, by the apostle, he affirming his 
own experience in the faith of the Gospel in proof of it. See verses 
1-5, inclusive. Notwithstanding that many of the Jews did receive 
the Saviour, the leaders, the great body of the nation, rejected Christ, 
and in return were rejected by him. This is clearly stated in verses 
7-10. “Israel,” the apostle says, “hath not obtained that which 
he seeketh for; but the election [believers] hath obtained it, and the 
rest were blinded (according as it is written, God gave them the 
spirit of slumber, eyes that they should not see, and ears that they 
should not hear) unto this day.” By this quotation it is shown 
that their spiritual state is not the effect of their conduct merely, 
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but it is attributable, mainly, to a judicial act of God, inflicting a 
moral, and, in some sense, an intellectual torpor upon them for their 
rejection of his Son. And, indeed, does not the apostle unequivo- 
cally assert this, when he says, verse 20, “ Because of their unbelief 
they were broken off?” 

And, as if aware of the boldness of his declaration, and that he 
might forestall all cavilling upon the matter of it, he opens his 
argument with a parallel example; one, indeed, which the Jews had 
made a ground of improper boasting, to show that such a procedure 
against them was in perfect harmony with the principles of the Divine 
government. See chap. i, 21-28. In consequence of the idolatry 
of the Gentiles, ‘God also gave them up to uncleanness ;” for their 
perversion of the truth, he “ gave them over to a reprobate mind to do 
those things which are not convenient,” and thus did “they receive 
that recompense in themselves of their error which was meet.” 
The meaning of this passage, in a general sense, we understand to 
be this, namely, That God for cause, sovereignly withheld from the 
Gentile world those restraining influences which were necessary in 
order to preserve them from the evils here enumerated, as well also 
as from the inconveniences and sufferings which would naturally 
spring from the practice of this catalogue of vices. 

But in the application of the principle, involved in the example, to 
the case of the Jews, the judicial act referred to by the apostle is to 
be primarily regarded as affecting their covenant relations to God. 
It is true that they suffered in their social and political relations, 
when God withdrew his gracious protection from them. But these 
were minor evils compared with the loss of his spiritual presence; 
of the grace which enabled them to see “light in his light.” This 
loss of the medium of spiritual vision was the source of that “ blind- 
ness” which “happened to Israel.” The “spirit of slumber” en- 
sued upon them when Jehovah withdrew the inciting influence of 
his mercy and truth. The thick veil which is upon their hearts, 
when they read Moses, is the cloud of unbelief and passion which 
shut in upon their souls, when the Sun of Righteousness veiled him- 
self in the dark mantle of justice. ‘The moral chill which now be- 
numbs their spiritual nature will not end until their faith penetrates 
the cloud which enshrouds their soul, and directs to their hearts the 
vivifying influences of Divine love. 

It must not be inferred, either in respect to Gentiles or Jews, that 
personal obligation to God is cancelled by public judicial blindness. 
Nor is it to be supposed that such a relation as has now been de- 
fined, precludes the possibility of their final salvation. It is no more 
impossible for a Jew to obtain forgiveness and everlasting mercy 
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without the faith of a Christian than it was impossible for a Gentile, 
before the introduction of the Gospel, to obtain final salvation without 
the faith of a Jew. The principle stated by the apostle, Acts x, 35, 
is a universal cne, and diffuses its benign power over the whole his- 
tory of our race, irrespective of the outward circumstances of the 
various tribes and nations of men. See also Rom. ii. If the doc- 
trine contained in the declaration that “in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted of him,” made it 
possible to a heathen to obtain acceptance with him, (never without 
influence of the atonement,) then it is possible for a son of Jacob 
still to secure eternal salvation through the free mercy of God. 

We may be asked: What, then, has the Jew lost in respect to spir- 
itual privileges, if he can yet obtain salvation by the law of cere- 
monies? And is he not exempted from the law of faith by that 
very curse which has shut up his heart to its light and love? What 
has he lost then? Much, very much! If he obtains pardon, it is 
not through the ceremonies of the law as its medium. The grace 
which once flowed through the Mosaical ritual no longer pours the 
streams of life around Jewish altars. The cloud of the Divine 
presence which once rested upon the nation, infolding that people in 
its smiles of light and joy, has departed, and their sky is dark and 
lowering. Their condition now is illustrated by the symbol of the Di- 
vine presence in the exodus from Egypt. The cloud which followed 
Israel, gave light and direction to their camp, but was to their enemies 
a veil which forbade their approach to the chosen ones of God. So 
the Jewish service which once shed a cheering and hallowing light 
upon the pathway of the nation, by the withdrawal of the Divine 
presence, becomes a cloud of darkness, and through their unbelief, in- 
wraps them in penal gloom, sealing up their eyes to the glory of the 
cross. They lose, then, by the subtraction of all the moral efficacy which 
once resided in their law of ordinances; they lose, by their own re- 
fusal, all the spiritual comforts and hopes foreshadowed by their 
types as specified by their own prophets; they lose the cove- 
nanted protection of God, and remain a defenceless prey to their 
enemies; they lose the mediatorial guidance of Christ, and are 
left to wander in life without sun, moon, or star to guide and cheer 
them; in short, they lose all the direct spiritual benefits both of 
Judaism and Christianity as systems of religion. The Jews, then, 
stand, upon moral grounds, no way in advance of heathen nations in 
general. Where they have maintained the social elevation to which 
Judaism had advanced them, when Messiah came; or where they 
have exceeded that standard, they owe it to the power of Chris- 
tianity manifested in its fruits in a general social state around 
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them, rather than to its direct influence upon the heart in their indi- 
vidual experience. In the same way the social condition of a pagan 
might be improved by the doctrines of religion, when, at the same 
time, he adhered to paganism. We will not say that the Jews are 
reduced to an intellectual level with pagans, for they have the knowl- 
edge of the true God, even though they have lost the efficacy of that 
system of grace through which Jehovah was pleased to reveal his 
favour. But we do say, that they are not within either the light or 
the protection of the covenant of redemption, which was made with 
Abraham, and executed by Jesus Christ. From that covenant they 
were “broken off.” ‘Thus have we presented a brief view of the spir- 
itual condition and relations of the Jews since the day of their “ fall,” 
the nature of which is sufficiently illustrated by the character of the 
facts in which it is exhibited. 

The peculiar and striking history of the Jews before their over- 
throw by the Caesars, as well as their strange preservation as a dis- 
tinct people in the unparalleled circumstances in which they have 
since existed, have contributed to make them objects of great in- 
terest both to the intellect and the heart of every true Christian. 
But high over all the clouds of their crimes and misfortunes beams 
the day-star of promise, that one day the Sun of Righteousness 
shall arise upon them with healing in his beams. By the light of 
prophetic promise, the future is seen to be pregnant with some great 
mercy, which is to unfold itself, in practical forms, over God’s an- 
cient people. What that denouement is to be, is a question which 
has taxed the ingenuity of men not less, perhaps, than it has been 
employed to discover the geographical situation of the “ten tribes.” 
Nor have the theories to which resort has been had in order to in- 
terpret the promise of restoration been fewer or less fanciful than 
have been those which are employed to find Israel, whom, it has 
been thought by some, God has hidden in primitive secrecy and 
isolation. By some we are taught to expect their restoration in a 
reassumption of their former earthly inheritance in Palestine, and 
the revival of their temple service as it was celebrated before their 
“fall”’ By others that the promises are to be realized in a consum- 
mated union of the Jews and Gentiles in the resurrection state. 
Indeed, we know not how many notions have been put forth and ad- 
vocated, as the means of answering the question which relates to the 
nature of the predicted restoration. That what we shall say upon 
this point will bear upon these theories, is easily foreseen; but we 
shall not attempt to trace them out, and confront them; as theories, 
they will receive no other than an incidental notice. 

The general admission that the Scriptures teach the doctrine of a 
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restoration of the Jews supersedes the necessity of proof upon that 
point; but it is of fundamental importance to any efficient effort on 
their behalf, and especially is it necessary if the Church of Jesus 
Christ is under any specific scriptural obligations to make exertions 
for the illumination of the Jews, that we know what the Bible 
teaches respecting the promised restoration ; otherwise our labour may 
be useless, if for no other reason, from the fact that it is misdirected. 
The true issue, then, is made up upon the single consideration of the 
nature of that restoration of the Jews which is promised in the Bible. 
And here our distinctions should be clear, and our definitions care- 
fully stated, in order that the relevancy or irrelevancy of the proof 
which may be offered upon the point can be easily and fully appre- 
ciated. In stating the proposition which we shall hereafter attempt 
to prove, we begin with that which we exclude from the question 
itself. 

First, then, we do not mean by the restoration of the Jews, that 
they will be recovered from their dispersion abroad among the na- 
tions of the earth, and collected together in the land of Palestine. 
It is possible they may assemble there at some future time, and re- 
sume the social and political sway of that country ; but if this should 
occur it would be entirely incidental to the purpose of the promise 
of restoration. 

Secondly: Nor do we mean by the restoration of the Jews, that 
there will be a revival of the Mosaic ritual, or of the sacrificial‘ sys- 
tem, either in Judea or elsewhere upon the face of the whole earth. 
The end of the types and ceremonies of that dispensation has been 
attained, and they, consequently, have been abolished by Him who 
ordained them. There can, therefore, be no important reason for 
their renewed celebration. 

Thirdly : Our simple and entire proposition is this : Christianity 
will become the religion of the Jews in the sense that it now is the 
religion of any portion of the Gentile world; as it is of this 
nation and Great Britain. Not that every individual Israelite will 
become holy, but as a people they will receive the Messiah, and, 
with us, worship him as Lord and Saviour. This, we think, is the 
prevailing meaning of all those Scriptures which relate to this subject ; 
and it will be our aim to make this sense apparent to our readers. 
But before proceeding to consider the proof itself, either circum- 
stantial or textual, we must settle some rule of exposition by which 
we are to decide what is, and what is not, proof in the case. And 
this will be especially important to that class of our readers who 
incline to the opinion that there may be a double sense in prophecy. 
In our paper upon the history of the “ten tribes,” we think we made 
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out one sense clearly in relation to those Scriptures which were 
quoted upon that point, but several of those texts are thought also 
to have reference to the point under discussion in this article. Now, 
if there is another meaning in the Scriptures in question, it is desir- 
able, if it be possible, that we know what that sense is. And 
where shall we be as likely to find it as in the New Testament 
Scriptures? At least, it is due to our faith and understanding that 
we carefully examine them in relation to this interesting topic; for, 
if they speak at all upon this point, what they utter will be a solid 
foundation for our judgment in the matter. 

The following rule of exposition we hold to be indisputably true, 
and it is also an absolutely safe guide in the interpretation of all 
questions to which it legitimately relates, namely: That when any 
ancient prophecy, or subject of prophecy, is commented upon 
in the New Testament, the comment is to be received as the sense 
or meaning of the prophecy itself, regardless of any seeming dis- 
crepance between the verbality of the announcement, and that of the 
recorded fulfilment. 

There is such obvious truth and justness in this rule, that we 
shall not stop to argue its truth, nor for the present to make any 
qualifications of it. But, for the sake of illustrating its application, 
we will cite an example from that class of prophecies which relate 
to the coming of the Messiah and the establishment of his kingdom 
in the earth. Now every student of the Bible knows that the 
diction of the prophets is burdened with hyperbole, that it is embel- 
lished in the highest degree with the poetic imagery of the East. 
A false conception of the meaning of their seers led the Jews to 
expect, through the coming of the Messiah, that they were not only 
to be released from their subjection to Rome, but, also, that through 
his wisdom and influence their national character was to be elevated 
and adorned. The sad fruits of that error, in part, constituted the 
ground of their present dispersion. But to the example. The 
“feast of fat things, the wine on the lees, of wine well refined,” 
instead of having been realized in sensual enjoyments, is fulfilled, 
nevertheless, and offered to us, in the appropriate language of the 
Gospel, as the “kingdom of God,” which “is not MEAT and DRINK, 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Here the 
difference between the language in the prediction, and that in which the 
fulfilment is recorded, is not, in our opinion, more striking than will 
be found to exist in relation to the language in which the subject of 
Jewish restoration is announced, and the verbiage of the New 
Testament comment upon it, if, indeed, this subject is ever embraced 
in the scope of Old Testament prophecy. Of course, we speak 
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now of a secular restoration. We do not affirm, positively, that it is 
not embraced in ancierit prophecy, and yet we will venture the pre- 
diction that in half a century from this date, few, if any, will believe 
that any trace of this doctrine, in any form, can. be found in 
any testimony of higher antiquity than Jesus Christ and his holy 
apostles. 

The intimate relation subsisting between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which is assumed in our rule, is the only true basis upon 
which we can found a theory of exposition that will be safe in the 
final conclusion to which we shall be conducted by it. This, we 
think, noné will dispute; nor will any doubt that the last pages of 
revelation shed a light so clear and steady upon the purposes of 
God toward our race, that any early doubtful intimations of his 
designs may be unhesitatingly resolved by that which is so tran- 
scendently manifest in the teachings of Jesus Christ, who, having 
been in the “ bosom of the Father, hath revealed him.” 

But does the New Testament really treat of the restoration of the 
Jews? For, if it does not, then the exposition’ which we are about 
to give upon this subject cannot receive any aid from the rule which 
we have laid down, even had we demonstrated its truth beyond any 
exception in its application. For the rule relates to those subjects 
only, which Christ or his apostles have expounded in their recorded 
teachings. Consequently, if they, or either of them, have not set- 
tled the meaning of ancient prophecies which are said to relate to 
this subject, why then the subject itself does not fall within the in- 
fluence of the rule, and hence cannot be affected by it. But, on 
the other hand, if they have spoken upon the subject of restoration, 
whether in exposition of prophecy, or by revelation, and if what they 
have set down respecting the nature of the restoration of the Jews 
is plain in diction and relevant to the particular point under discus- 
sion, then our canon, that the New Testament doctrine exhibits the 
meaning of all antecedent Scriptures relating to this subject, has 
legitimate authority to settle this long-mooted but deeply-interest- 
ing subject. 

It will be seen, by the character of the rule which is to govern us 
in the investigation of the evidence in this case, that our argument 
upon it is to be framed chiefly out of the evidence contained in the 
New Testament. Of course, then, it will only weigh in favour of our 
position in the minds of those who receive the New Testament as 
of equal authority with the Old. But if we shall succeed in giving 
a right direction to the faith of Christians, and thereby aid them in 
a legitimate application of their own instrumentalities in order to 
bring about the great event in question, our purpose will be answer- 
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ed and our labour compensated in this honest effort. It is to in- 
fluence the minds of Christians that we write; for we are precluded 
a hearing with the descendants of Abraham, by their denial of the 
authority of the New Testament, and with infidels, by their denial 
of all plenary inspiration. 

Let us now proceed to our argument upon the main question; and 
let the reader bear in mind, that the testimony which we are about 
to bring forward upon the subject of the Jews’ restoration, is designed 
to show the nature of the change which is to be effected in their re- 
lations, rather than the fact that they will be benefited by the ful- 
filment of the scriptures which relate to their future condition. It 
is, indeed, an unnecessary task to collect proof upon the single point 
of fact that they will be restored, so generally is this admitted by 
Christians. But the other branch of the subject, namely, the nature: 
of their restoration, requires both proof and illustration. And in order 
to appreciate the New Testament bearing upon this point, we must 
first discriminate between the real and the assumed purposes of that 
covenant from which they were cut off. For if it can be made to ap- 
pear that its objects are spiritual, and not secular, it would be safe to 
infer that the restoration is to be to this form of the Divine favour, 
rather than to any civil and social distinctions. Consequently, too, a 
full justification will hereby be given for construing all the evidence: 


upon the subject in the New Testament in accordance with this as- 
sumption, unless it can be shown that an undoubtful necessity exists 
for another and different course of exposition. There is no doubt 
in our own mind that there were two covenants made by God with 
“the father of the faithful.” The first is recorded in Gen. xvii, 1-14, 
and is expressed in the following terms: 


“ And when Abram was ninety years old and nine, the Lorp appeared to 
Abram, and said unto him, I am the Almighty God; walk before me, and be 
thou perfect. 

“ And I will make my covenant between me and thee, and will multiply thee 
exceedingly. 

“ And Abram fell on his face: and God talked with him, saying, 

“ As for me, behold, my covenant is with thee, and thou shalt be a father of 
many nations. 

“ Neither shall thy name any more be called Abram, but thy name shall be 
Abraham ; for a father of many nations have I made thee. 

“ And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of thee; 
and kings shall come out of thee. 

“ And I will establish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after 
thee, in their generations, for an everlasting covenant; to be a God unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee. . 

“ And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein 
thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession ; and 
I will be their God. 

Fourt Serizs, Vou. VUL.—37 
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“ And God said unto Abraham, Thou shalt keep my covenant therefore, 
thou, and thy seed after thee, in their generations. 
“This is my covenant, which ye shall keep, between me and you, and thy 


A) 


seed after thee: Every man-child among you shall be circumcised. 

“ And ye shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin ; and it shall be a token 
of the covenant betwixt me and you. 

“ And he that is eight days old shall be circumcised among you, every man- 
child in your generations, he that is born in the house, or bought with money 
of any stranger, which is not of thy seed. 

“ He that is born in thy house, and he that is bought with thy money, must 
needs be circumcised ; and my covenant shall be in your flesh tor an everlast- 
ing covenant. 

“ And the uncircumcised man-child whose flesh of his foreskin is not cir- 
cumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people ; he hath broken my cove- 


nant.” 


The second and latter covenant, which we choose so to denomin- 
ate because subsequently enacted, is recorded in Gen. xxii, begin- 
ning at the 15th verse. For the convenience of the reader we will 
quote it: 

“ And the angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out of heaven the second 
time, 

“ And said, By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou hast 
done this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son: 

“That in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore ; 


and thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies: 
“ And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; because thou 


hast obeyed my voice.” 


Our readers will see at a glance that the objects of these two cove- 
want engagements, and the conditions upon which the benefits are 
stipulated, are entirely distinct and dissimila from each other. In- 
deed, they are so different, that this fact in itself is sufficient to show 
a plurality of covenants. Let us look at them for a moment. In 
the first, God engages to give Abraham a numerous posterity, and 
the /Jand of Canaan for a possession. In the second, he promises 
to make Abraliam the progenitor of the Messiah, here entitled a 
“ SEED in whom all the earth should be blessed.” 

In the first covenant, the condition upon which was suspended the 
benefit promised, was that Abraham, together with every male child 
in the successive generations of his posterity, should be circumcised. 
But in respect to the second covenant, so far as God was pleased to 
connect the gift of the Saviour with human conduct at all, the spe- 
cial consideration which gave Abraham his distinguishing relation to 
Messias, was of a nature to preclude any failure in the accomplish- 
ment of the covenant engagement through human obliquity. And 
:as if to anticipate every possible human contingence, the Lord ap- 
plied the test to Abraham, and thereby proved him to be worthy of 
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the distinction which he was to enjoy as “the father of the faithful,” 
before he had visibly chosen the medium of descent for that “sEED 
in whom all the nations of the earth” should “ be blessed.” “ Because 
thou hast done this thing,” said Jehovah, “and hast not withheld 
thy son, thine only son,” and because “thou hast obeyed my voice, 
I will bless thee, and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” The immutable purpose of God secured the Redeemer 
to the world, and the faith of Abraham secured to him the honour 
of being the progenitor of that “seed” which was to bruise the ser- 
pent’s head ; and thus Abraham becomes “ the father of us all.” 

But in the first covenant, the condition upon which the perpetuity 
of the possession rested, contained in itself a contingence out of 
which might arise a forfeiture of the promised inheritance. 

This is clearly expressed in chapter xvii, 14, where it is said, 
“and the uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh of his foreskin is not 
circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people; he hath 
broken my covenant.” This, it is conceded, was said of an individ- 
ual, but what is here said of an individual would be equally true of 
the nation, if the conduct of the nation should become like that of 
the individual, for which he would be cut off. 

The great primary object of the second covenant was redemption 
from sin through the sufferings of Jesus Christ. This is made cer- 
tain by the language of St. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
chapter iii, 16. “Now,” he says, “to Abraham and his seed were 
the promises made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many, but as 
of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.” This language incontest- 
ably establishes the distinction which we have made between the 
objects of these covenants, and settles the question relative to the 
design of the second covenant which was made with Abraham. 

But how are we to understand the language of the promise, that 
“in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed?” Here, 
certainly, is a boon for the world. Here is a comprehensiveness in 
the promise which could not have been fulfilled in the honour and 
distinction which resulted to the Jews from the peculiar govern- 
ment under which they were settled inthe land of Canaan; nor in 
the elevation and felicity flowing from the possession and celebra- 
tion of the Mosaic ritual. For Judaism as such was never intended 
to benefit the world. It was only a preparative medium of the 
world’s Saviour. Indeed, it contained no provision for its propaga- 
tion among mankind. It had no elemental power of expansion. 
The fact that its rites were confined to the temple in Jerusalem, by 
Divine command, is sufficient to show that its benefits were limited 
to the Jews, only as individual Gentiles might choose to enter into 
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the commonwealth of Israel, agreeably to the conditions which had 
been prescribed in the law. 

The truth is, the dignity and moral value of the ritual system 
were derived from the grand object of the later covenant, by having 
been made the preparative medium of that “seed” in whom all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed. The spirit of the engagement 
into which God had entered with Abraham, was to furnish through 
him the means of the world’s illumination—to lay a foundation for 
the world’s hope—through him to open the treasures of infinite 
benignity and grace to the family of man. Now, so far as Judaism 
could go to benefit man, to elevate his character and hopes, it was 
the inheritance of the Jews alone. Not so the grace of the Messiah. 
When he came he threw down the wall of partition, and effaced the 
line of family distinctions which God had drawn by receiving the 
Jews into covenant relation with himself. Henceforth there was to 
be neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, in respect to the Divine 
favour, but, as Messias has declared, there shall be “ one fold and one 
shepherd.” 

If what has now been said is a true exposition of this interesting 
point, it will be seen at a glance that practically, and agreeably to 
the great purpose of the covenant, it has never yet been completely 
fulfilled, either az it respects the Jews or the Gentiles ; and espe- 
cially in relation to the descendants of Abraham. They do not as a 
nation enjoy the grace and privileges of the Gospel. Individual 
Jews have been made partakers of salvation through faith in the 
Son of God; but the Hebrew nation, as such, remain in doctrine 
and order just what they were in the days of the prophets, as far as 
outward circumstances will allow. The reason of this is soon told. 

By their unbelief they were “broken off’ from the covenant of 
grace, exscinded from the good olive-tree, and by consequence have 
missed the Messiah. “ Nevertheless, when” they “shall turn to the 
Lord, the veil shall be taken away,” (2 Cor. iii, 16,) “for God is able 
to graft them in again,” and “if they abide not still in unbelief” 
they “shall be graffed in,” and “so all Israel shall be saved.” 

Here, in our opinion, is the true and whole idea of the restoration 
of the Jews. It is their being recovered from their present “ fall” 
and “blindness” to a joint possession and occupancy, with the Gen- 
tiles, of the covenant of redemption by Jesus Christ. Sure it is, 
that the event of their restoration is necessary to fill up the outline 
of covenant engagement. ‘The Gentiles have been graffed into this 
covenant, and the regraffing in of the Jews with the Gentiles is the 
doctrine of the apostle, stated and illustrated in the eleventh chapter 
of Romans. 
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We now proceed to consider some evidence bearing both upon the 
fact and the nature of the Jews’ restoration. 

And we will begin with one passage from the mouth of the great 
Prophet of the Church. It is Matt. xxiii, 38, 39. After having re- 
capitulated the history of the guilt and corruption of the Jews, from 
the days of Abel to the time when they shed the blood of Zachariah 
before the altar, our Saviour uttered the most pathetic lament over the 
doomed city and nation, that ever escaped lips upon earth, but with 
the same breath pronounced a prophetic promise, whose growing light 
relieves the blackness of the clouds of Divine wrath, and the judg- 
ments which still enshroud them. “ Behold,” he said, “ your house 
is left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me 
henceforth till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” This may have been the awfully interesting moment 
when the Saviour resolved to conceal his Divine character and the 
evidences of his benignant mission from them; when “ blindness in 
part happened to Israel.” If so, then it was that the Divine glory arose 
and departed from his temple and it became their house. It was no 
longer the sanctuary of Jehovah. He had withdrawn himself from 
it, and now, when desolate, he had bequeathed it to them. Sad em- 
blem now of their godless state. ‘‘ Henceforth ye shall not see me,” 
(as if remembering the covenant of his own lips,) “till ye shall say, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” The state con- 
templated by the latter member of this prophetic announcement, is 
undeniably one of admiration and joy. It foretells the recognition 
and joyful admission of the glorious character of Jesus Christ by the 
Jews, whom as a nation he had just denounced. Their pronouncing 
him blessed would be a reflex action of that grace by which they 
shall be quickened to life and faith in the Son of God, when graffed 
in again upon their own good olive-tree. It will be impossible, 
without doing the grossest injustice, both to the language itself and to 
the context, to appropriate this prophecy to the events which shortly 
thereafter took place, when the sign of the Son of Man appeared in 
the overthrow of their city and nation. Equally inadmissible would 
be the attempt to interpret it by the revelations of the day of final 
judgment. Neither the crushing judgments of God, inflicted through 
pagan power, nor the awfully sublime disclosures of final retribution, 
by the hand of Jesus Christ, can be an occasion of such rapturous, fe- 
licitous admiration as that here foretold by the Saviour. This proph- 
ecy, then, must be regarded as a star of hope to Israel, shining with 
a steady promise of recovery to the ancient covenant, and of a full 
fruition in the fruits of Messiah’s exaltation. 

Passing by, for the present at least, numerous testimonies, similar 
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in character and import, in the written teachings of Jesus Christ, we 
shall proceed to examine the elaborate views of St. Paul upon the 
point, contained in the eleventh chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. 
And if our readers desire to feel the full force of the apostle’s reas- 
oning, and of the evidence which he gives upon the subject, they 
must keep in mind what we have said concerning the present 
moral condition and relations of the Jews, namely : That by a judi- 
cial act of God they have been “broken off’ from the covenant of 
redemption. Hence the apostle prefaces his argument with this 
question : “ Hath God cast away his people?” ‘To this he replies, in 
his accustomed strong negation, “ God forbid,” and immediately ad- 
duces his own experience in proof of the assertion that “God hath 
not cast away his people which he foreknew,” “for I also am an Is- 
raelite of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin.” Now it 
is impossible to understand St. Paul as speaking of anything else 
than the grace of Jesus Christ received through faith in his death. 
Hereby he now had fellowship with God, and that not by the law of 
righteousness, but “ by the faith of the Son of God,” revealed in the 
fulfilled covenant which the Lord Jehovah had made with their father 
Abraham. But if God has not cast away his people, “ What then” 
(verse 7) is the condition of Israel? This the apostle answers by 
saying, “ Israel [meaning the body of the Jews] hath not obtained 
that which he seeketh for; but the election [believers] hath obtained 
it, and the rest were blinded.” The meaning of this passage may 
be expressed thus: Many Jews, among whom the apostle includes 
himself, had embraced Christianity, and were rejoicing in the bless- 
ings of redemption; but the whole number of believers was so in- 
considerable a minority compared with the nation, that the apostle 
says, ‘Israel hath not obtained” the blessings of the covenant. And 
in this case it was, as it had been in the days of Elias; when that 
prophet made intercession to God against Israel for their idolatry, 
some had adhered to the worship and service of God, “even so 
then,” adds Paul, “at this time there is a remnant according to the 
election of grace.” 

The question, therefore, which is asked, and impliedly answered, in 
the eleventh and twelfth verses, must relate to the great body of the 
nation, who, the apostle says, (verse 7,) were “blinded.” The case 
is stated thus: “‘I say then, Have they stumbled that they should fall ? 
God forbid; but rather through their fall salvation is come unto the 
Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy. Now, if the fall of them 
be the riches of the world, and the diminishing of them the riches 
of the Gentiles, how much more their fulness.” To the general 
reader there may seem to be a discrepance in this statement of the 
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apostle ; for he says, “ they have not stumbled that they should fall ;” 
and then, as if admitting a misstatement in the declaration, proceeds 
to add, that “through their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles.” 
A little critical attention to this passage will not only remove the 
appearance of contradiction in the words of the apostle, but will 
also evolve the full force of the first step in his argument in support 
of the doctrine that Israel shall be restored, or “graffed in again” 
upon the root from which they had been broken off. 

The word “ fall,” which is thrice used in these verses, is rendered 
from two different words, the latter of which, although derived from 
the same root, is materially modified in its signification by being used 
with a prefix. When the apostle asks, “Have they stumbled that 
they should fall?” he uses the word téowoz, (pesosi,) which is de- 
rived from 77Tw, (pipto,) and means to perish, as when one perishes 
who falls in battle; (see Luke xxi, 24;) or to be punished, as in 
Rom. xiv, 4. But when he answers his own question, (verse 12,) 
he employs the word tapdtrwya, (paraptoma,) which signifies an 
offence or trespass, as in Rom. v, 15, and 18, where the sin of Adam 
is so denominated. By using this latter term to express the sin and 
lapsed condition of our common progenitor, the apostle designed to 
show that the “offence” of our first parent, though a grievous 
trespass, was not a fall beyond recovery. Using the same term in 
relation to the defection of Israel, St. Paul clearly shows that they 
had not fallen beyond recovery, but that they had committed a great 
fault ; that they had fallen into a mischievous offence, for which they 
had been “ broken off,” and, consequently, had not obtained that which 
they sought for. Hence, although they had stumbled and fell, it was 
but a stumbling from which they might be recovered. For “if they 
abide not in unbelief” they “shall be graffed in again,” (verse 23.) 
Adam fell, but God raised him and his posterity up “again,” 
“through the free gift of one unto justification of life.” Israel also 
has stumbled, but has not perished, for his offence is not of a nature 
to preclude his recovery, any more than was the fallof Adam. Ver- 
bally their guilt is alike, and God is able to graff them in again 
“into their own olive-tree,’ (verses 23, 24.) 

The nature of their offence, in the apostle’s argument, lies at the 
foundation of the proof that the Jews shall be restored to the cove- 
nant from which they were broken off, as hereby it is shown to be 
possible for them to be saved; and it clearly illustrates the sense of 
St. Paul’s words, when he says “that God hath not cast away his 
people which he foreknew,” (verse 2.) 

Secondly, From the possibility of their recovery, shown by the 
nature of their full, the apostle proceeds to prove that Israel’s res- 
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toration is highly probable. The following quotation will exhibit the 
groundwork of the second degree of the argument by which his gen- 
eral conclusion in relation to their ultimate restoration is maintained. 
Beginning with verse 15, he proceeds to verse 25 inclusive, to say: 


“For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall 
the receiving of them be, but life from the dead ? 

“For if the first-fruit be holy, the lump is also holy: and if the root be 
holy, so are the branches. 

“ And if some of the branches be broken off, and thou, being a wild olive- 
tree, wert graffed in among them, and with them partakest of the root and 


fatness of the olive-tree ; 

“ Boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, thou bearest not the 
root, but the root thee. 

_ “Thou wilt say then, The branches were broken off, that I might be graffed 
in. 

“ Well; because of unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest by faith. 
Be not high-minded, but fear : 

“ For if God spared not the natural branches, take heed lest he also spare 
not thee. 

‘‘ Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God: on them which fell, 
severity ; but toward thee, goodness, if thou continue in his goodness ; otherwise 
thou also shalt be cut off. 

“ And they also, if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be graffed in: for God 
is able to graff them in again. 

“ For if thou wert cut out of the olive tree which is wild by nature, and wert 
graffed contrary to nature into a good olive-tree: how much more shall these, 
which be the natural branches, be graffed into their own olive-tree ? 

“For i would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, 
(lest ye should be wise in your own conceits,) that blindness in part is hap- 
pened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in.” 


We have italicised such portions of this passage as we desire the 
reader to reflect upon, as it is not our intention to comment upon the 
whole of the quotation. The specific proof, we may just say in pass- 
ing, all goes to sustain the general doctrine that Israel shall be graffed 
in upon the covenant of redemption, and that the idea of their rein- 
statement in the Abrahamic grace is no more preposterous than that 
a scion from a wild olive-tree should be graffed upon the root 
of a good olive-tree. Without pretending to decide precisely in 
what light the apostle regarded the casting away of Israel as a 
ground or an occasion of reconciling the world, it is natural and just 
that we assume that, in a manner, the fall of the Jews did redound to 
the riches of the Gentiles ; and, in turn, the recovery of Israel will 
greatly enlarge the joy and felicity of the world. Now, if the apostle 
did not anticipate their restoration to a joint possession of the riches 
of the covenant to which the Gentiles had been exalted in the “ good- 
ness” of God, what propriety is there in his question: “ What shall 
the receiving of them be but life from the dead?” And then, how 
could this joy—the joy of recognition—of mutual interests and aims, 
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be attained if they were not to be received again upon the very root 
into which the Gentiles had been graffed ; the same root from which 
Israel had been “ cut off?” 

And we may be permitted to ask, in this connexion, did the be- 
lieving Gentiles inherit, through the Jews, any other than the spir- 
itual benefits of the covenant? ‘The theocracy, the temple, the 
ritual, in a word, all that pertained to “the law of a carnal com- 
mandment,” was abolished. The entire systems of their political and 
social organizations were swept away by that storm which their seers 
had heralded in prophetic admonitions. ‘The riches which had been 
made over to the Gentiles, or rather to which they had been called 
by the ministry of the apostles since the Jews had “judged them- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life,” (Acts xiii, 46,) were then noth- 
ing else than the blessings of knowledge and salvation, ‘“‘ which were 
brought unto them by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

Again, the probability that Israel shall be restored ultimately to 
this inheritance, is: shown by the logical significance of the figure of 
the “first-fruits.’ “ For if the first-fruits be holy, the lump is also 
holy.” 

In order to see the argumentative force of this figure, as applied 
by the apostle to the matter now under discussion, it will be neces- 
sary that we illustrate the signification of the figure itself. This 
can be done easily by referring to Exod. xxii, 29, where the law re- 
lating to this point is stated in the following language : “ Thou shalt 
not delay to offer the first of thy ripe fruits, and of thy liquors: the 
first born of thy sons shalt thou give unto me.” In Leviticus xix, 25, 
after defining what the “first-fruits” are, a reason is given for the 
precept just quoted, namely: “That it [the land] may yield unto 
you the increase thereof.” ‘The moral purpose of this law, then, must 
have respected the weakness and dependence of man principally, if 
not wholly; and its enactment was intended to connect his faith and 
feelings, doubtless, with the purposes and ways of God in his be- 
nignant providence. Hence, by offering the jirst-fruits of the tree 
or vine, by a figure, they consecrated the after fruits, or the whole 
harvest to God, and thereby acknowledged their dependence upon 
their Maker ; and, also, they in this manner implored his blessing to 
enable them to secure the whole harvest. This done, the offering 
of the first-fruits became a pledge of the harvest, for it was sup- 
posed, and justly too, that when piously done, the Divine blessing 
was secured for that purpose. 

In a sense corresponding with this, the same figure is used by St. 
Paul, in reference to the doctrine of the resurrection, in 1 Cor. xv, 20, 
in which he says, “ But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
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the first-fruits of them that slept.” If any regard is to be paid to 
the law of emphasis, in the interpretation of the sacred Scriptures, 
perhaps no example can be stated where it is more applicable than 
in the present instance. For to confine the meaning of this passage 
within the simple historical fact that Christ was the first to rise from 
the dead, would be to make it supremely insignificative. Manifestly 
the scope of the apostle’s argument requires us to understand him as 
affirming the universal resurrection of the race, whom, in his media- 
tion, the Saviour represented. (See verse 23.) The resurrection of 
Jesus Christ became, then, the pledge and assurance of our own res- 
urrection. 

These illustrations of the law of the “ first-fruits” will enable us 
to see the argumentative force of the figure when used by the apostle 
in relation to the future restoration of Israel to his forfeited covenant 
blessings. He says, in Rom. xi, 5, that there is “a remnant according 
to the election of grace ;” and in verse 7, that which the “ election” 
had “ obtained” Israel had missed. Those Jews, then, who had em- 
braced Christianity were the first-fruits of the nation; indeed, they 
formed the root and basis of the Christian Church, historically, for 
the first converts to the Gospel were Israelites, so that the Church 
of Christ was founded upon them. If, then, the apostle uses the 
figure in question only as a mere decoration to his discourse, it 
would be solemn trifling, equally void of meaning and honesty. 
But the whole context shows that he considered the “first- 
fruits’ of Christianity among the descendants of Abraham, then 
already gathered to the covenant, a pledge that “all Israel shall be 
saved.” For “as the branches follow the nature of the root, so do 
the Jews follow the condition of Abraham and the holy patriarchs 
with respect to the outward privileges of the covenant. Was the 
root holy? so are the branches holy; not inherently, but federally 
holy, being consecrated a:d separated from the world unto the ser- 
vice of God. If, then, Almighty God, by entering into covenant with 
Abraham, hallowed to himself all his posterity, even as the first-fruits 
hallowed the whole lump,” even so the gathering of the first-fruits of 
Israel unto God in Christ Jesus, has become the pledge of the re- 
demption of the ancient people, “for God is able to graff them in 
again. . . . into their own olive-tree.” 

Thirdly : But the argument of the apostle does not stop with prob- 
abilities. It ranges higher, and attains a climax in the sublime 
heights of certainty itself. Indeed, what we have already said will 
be seen to wear very much the air of decisiveness, if it be remem- 
bered that the apostle was writing under the influence of a plenary 
inspiration, which gave to his conclusions the whole authority of a 
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revelation from God. And it is important to keep this fact in mind, 
otherwise we may come to regard his doctrine as only the deduc- 
tion of an expert reasoner, and, consequently, wanting in that author- 
ity which ought to settle our faith in this matter. 

In verses 23 and 24 he states a conclusion drawn from the prem- 
ises upon which we have already commented. It is in the follow- 
ing words, namely: “ And they also, if they abide not still in unbe- 
lief, shall be graffed in: for God is able to graff them in again. 
For if thou wert cut out of the olive-tree which is wild by nature, and 
wert graffed contrary to nature into a good olive-tree, how much more 
shall these, which be the natural branches, be graffed into their own 
olive-tree.” When the apostle says that God is able to graff them 
in again, he not only asserts a power which implies the moral pro- 
priety of the thing to be done, but his language also includes the idea 
of a disposition in God which is actively engaged to secure the ob- 
ject anticipated. A parallel use of the word able, by the apostle, 
occurs in Heb. vii, 25. Here he reasons from the disposition of 
Christ, manifested in his mediation for sinners, to the conclusion 
that it is proper to eave them “that come unto God by him.” At 
least the ideas of power and disposition are so blended that they 
constitute the ground of the sinner’s hope. This mode of argument 
the apostle uses in reference to the restoration of the Jews. The 
fact that their fall was not an irrecoverable one; that God had only 
broken off the branches ; that his goodness had been shown upon the 
Gentiles who were destitute of merit; that the fulness of the Divine 
compassion toward Israel had been restrained only by their own unbe- 
lief ; and that “as concerning the Gospel, they are enemies [only] for 
your sake; but as touching the election, they are [still the] beloved 
for the fathers’ sake,” from these facts the apostle justly concludes 
that the “natural branches shali be graffed into their own olive- 
tree.” 

If what the apostle had thus far said could be justly considered as 
having no higher authority than that of a legitimate deduction from 
the facts of the case, it will be impossible, we think, to deny to him, 
in his testimony in verses 25 and 26, the complete moral evidence 
of prophecy itself. “For,” he says, “I would not, brethren, that ye 
should be ignorant of this mystery, (lest ye should be wise in your 
own conceits,) that blindness in part is happened to Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in. And so all Israel shall be saved.” 
Here, then, is a solemn and explicit declaration that “all Israel shall 
be saved.” But his language, we think, is to be interpreted as re- 
lating to the nation at large, for the scope of the subject requires 
this construction. The apostle is discussing general relations and 
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general issues. The “fulness of the Gentiles” means the nations 
of the earth as nations; and, in like manner, “all Israel’ is to be 
understood in reference to their recovery in a sense corresponding 
with the use of the term “Israel” when the apostle speaks of their 
“fall.” Their being “saved,” in the sense of the word as here used, 
will be fulfilled in their accepting Christ as their Lord and Saviour, 
whereupon they will be “ graffed again” upon the covenant which God 
made with their father Abraham. ‘This construction of the passage 
appears the more necessary by what St. Paul affirms concerning the 
instrumentalities by which their restoration is to be accomplished. 
In verses 30 to 32 he holds the following language: “ For as ye in 
times past have not believed God, yet have now obtained mercy 
through their unbelief; even so have these also now not believed, 
that through your mercy they also may obtain mercy. For God 
hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
all.” Here, certainly, it is clear that in some important way the Gen- 
tiles are to be the agents of the recovery of Israel, and the nature 
of the means to be employed is very plainly intimated by the 
phrase “ your mercy;” that is, by the employment of such efforts 
and influences as will remove their unbelief and prejudice, which are 
the great existing barriers to their salvation through Christ Jesus. 

The passages from the Scriptures which have now been quoted, 
are so clearly, and so directly related to the doctrine under discus- 
sion, that to ourselves, at least, it seems unnecessary to multiply them 
further. For if those cited, together with this obviously natural and 
just exposition of them, fail to produce in the mind of our readers 
convictions corresponding with our own, in relation to this general 
subject, we shall despair of disabusing their minds of the influence 
of traditive opinions and prejudices. It is possible, however, that in 
some instances we have been too general in our statements, and we 
may also have assumed too much in reference to the familiar acquaint- 
ance of some of our readers with the general grounds of this ques- 
tion, both with respect to the Scripture evidence, and the true means 
by which its logical import and its relations to this subject are made 
to appear. 

We trust that our readers are now prepared to appreciate a sum- 
mary view of the whole of the preceding argument, upon not only 
the subject-matter of this article, but also the influence which the 
evidence in relation to the history of the “ten tribes” should exert 
upon the doctrinal subject of the Jews’ restoration. That the ten 
tribes were included in the restoration to their rights and fran- 
chises in the land of promise, at the close of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, coextensively with Judah, is a position which we must be 
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allowed to think incontrovertible by a just exposition of the Bible 
evidence bearing upon this point. We entertain no doubt that those 
predictions and promises contained in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
which disclose marked intimations of Divine benignity, to be realized 
in the social and political conditions of the Jews, were fulfilled an- 
tecedently to the coming of Jesus Christ. And this class of bless- 
ings belonged exclusively to the Jews. But the other, and only 
class of objects, namely, spiritual influences, which we commonly call 
the grace of God, belong equally to Gentiles and Jews. These 
latter promises were fulfilled in the incarnation of Jesus Christ, at 
least so far that the covenant of grace was executed, and life and 
salvation are offered to the world. And now let it be borne in 
mind, that the two classes of predictions specified, comprise all the 
testimony in the Old Testament which can, by any possibility, be 
considered as yielding evidence upon the subject of the Jews’ future 
restoration. If, therefore, any new light is to be found anywhere 
upon this point, it can be found in the New Testament only. But 
if Christ and his apostles, or either of them, give no intimations 
that, in some distant future period of the world, the Jews, as a na- 
tion, are to be brought back to “the land which God gave to their 
fathers,” in fulfilment of prophecy, it follows inevitably that there 
is no evidence to support this notion; then, no such occurrence is to 
take place, and the whole idea is a mere hypothesis. And what 
does either Christ or his apostles say upon the subject of the recov- 
ery of the “ten tribes” from their alleged penal seclusion and isola- 
tion ; or what of the gathering together the nation in the “land of 
promise,” and their reorganization in any peculiar social and politi- 
cal form ; or, indeed, of their being brought into that land at all in 
fulfilment of prophecy? Not one word, we unhesitatingly reply, is 
said in relation to anything of the kind! Nor, indeed, does either 
of them say anything which contains the thought by implication 
even, much less do they openly teach the doctrine of a secular res- 
toration as the event which is to fulfil the language of prophecy, 
nor, indeed, as the necessary cognate of a spiritual restoration of the 
Jews to the ABRAHAMIC COVENANT. 

We may now repeat what has been before intimated respecting 
the chronology of prophecy, namely: That any prophetic promise of 
grace, which overlaps the period in which Messias was to appear in 
the world, foretold an inheritance designed for a common occupancy 
by both Jews and Gentiles. Such scriptures from the Old Testa- 
ment cannot, therefore, be pressed into the service of a dogma, which 
goes to secularize the great objects of prophecy in relation to the 
future condition of the Jews. 
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And now, moreover, itis appropriate and important that we refer 
to the rule which has been illustrated already, and by which we are 
to be guided in making up our final verdict upon the general issue. 
If, then, those predictions which we have shown have been fulfilled 
in a restoration of the “house of Jacob” from their captivity in Baby- 
lon by the hand of Cyrus, are thought to contain another sense, 
then the teachings of Christ and his apostles settle that meaning to 
be a restoration to the covenant of grace in the sense maintained in 
this discussion, as they do not anywhere give forth opinions contrary 
to the doctrinal sense of their own language, which we have quoted, 
and shown to be exclusively spiritual in its application. But it is 
only that class of prophecies which promise spiritual blessings that 
can be claimed to be yet unfulfilled, and surely there are no discreet 
minds which will pretend that such scriptures prove a secular res- 
toration of the Jews. We do not concede that any prophecy has a 
double sense; but if it were allowed that those scriptures which 
speak of the exaltation of the Jews have a twofold meaning, it would 
make nothing for the doctrine against which we are reasoning, be- 
cause the “ New ‘Testament” comment shows that no other than 
Spiritual grace can flow from the covenant into which the Jews are 
to be “ graffed again.” ‘The announcements of Isaiah Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, so far as their predictions influence the secular rights of the 
Jews, have been fulfilled, and their verifications are recorded on the 
page of history. ‘These same prophets, when foretelling the coming 
of Messias, and the benefits which were to follow the establishment 
of his kingdom, open a door of hope to the world; set out “a light 
for the Gentiles,” and invite to a “feast of fat things made for all 
people.” 

This latter class of prophecies sheds a light upon human history 
which converges to the day of the Son of man, when the Immanuel 
should be revealed, and thence diverges over all the “nations of the 
earth.”” But in neither of these classes of evidence is there any proof 
of a secular restoration. Now unless there is other light upon the 
subject than the teachings of Christ and his holy apostles, it does 
not exist at all, for they do not hint even a hope of such an event. 

There are, indeed, ancient predictions, whose light, for a time, is 
intercepted by the unbelief of Israel, but it breaks forth again in the 
refined exhibition of Christ and his apostles, like the benign sun- 
beam when the starm-cloud has passed away. Such is the charac- 
ter of the Danielitie prophecies concerning the “kingdom” of “ the 
Son of man.” (Dan. ii, 44; vii, 14, 18,27.) Such, also, are the doc- 
trinal sentiments inculcated in the prophetic parables of the Saviour. 
See Matt. xiii, 24-33, and their parallels. But not a word any- 
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where, so far as we are able to discover, in any New Testament writer, 
about an earthly inheritance. Now is it at all likely, if, in fact, the 
reappearance of the Jews in Palestine, and their national settlement 
in their former earthly inheritance, is a necessary harbinger of their 
recovery to the covenant of redemption, that no mention would be 
made of such an event by any one of the New Testament prophets? 

And our readers are to remember that there is no falling back to 
Old Testament predictions for the proof of this hypothesis, for the 
testimony which relates to their civil and social conditions has been 
verified already in their recovery from Babylon, while those predic- 
tions that infolded spiritual privileges belong equally to Geniiles and 
Jews. And there can be no mistaking their theological signification, 
as the matter of these announcements is a subject of daily expe- 
rience by every true believer. What he feels of the renewing and 
exalting power of the Gospel, is a true exponent of that restoration 
which awaits the descendants of Abraham. The riches of that 
hope and consolation which we derive from the stock of the good 
“ olive-tree,” Israel, when they shall turn unto the Lord, shall re- 
ceive as a common “inheritance with the saints in light.” 


New-York, 1856. 
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Table of Biblical Chronology. 


Art. VL—TABLE OF BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


N. B.—The years of the different eras begin at narrow points of 
the calendar year, according to the time of the event, or epoch, 
which they were designed to commemorate; and in all instances 
they are antedated to that fixed season; accordingly, fractions of 
years are always included in the date immediately following them, 
so as to preserve an accurate series. ‘I'hese principles of computa- 
tion are positively known to have obtained in many ancient eras, 
and their general application is admitted by various chronologers, 
although they have failed to carry them out consistently. Each 
year, in the following table, is accordingly divided, for the sake of 
accuracy and convenience, into quarters, beginning respectively 
with the first days of January, Nisan, (about April), July, and 
Tisri, (about October), the ordinal number, in the appropriate era, 
being set in the first quarter, and continued by two points, (. .), in 
the other quarters of the same year. Every event is placed opposite 
the quarter, during which it actually occurred, its nominal date 
being in the current year of the era, according to which it ‘is dated ; 
when the season of the year is doubtful, a brace is set to those 
quarters, in the course of which it took place. The years of each 
era are separated by a dash drawn entirely across the column. 
For the sake of economy of space, those years not specially con- 
nected with any event in Scripture chronology, are omitted, their 
place being supplied by figures, set transversely in the columns, and 
representing the number of years omitted. The proof texts of each 
date are inserted in an adjacent column, between parenthesis marks. 
This mathematical construction of the years, by means of the mid- 
dle column, tests the chronology at many points. 

It should also be observed that Dr. Jarius (Introd., &c.) has 
shown it to be highly probable that an omission of one consulship 
has occurred in the Roman annals, and that, consequently, all events 
between B. C. 45 and A. D. 161 (except those connected with the 
destruction of Jerusalem) ought to be dated oné year earlier, in 
which case, the years of Daniel’s seventy weeks, and of the reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, should likewise bear date one year 
earlier. j 
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JEWISH CALENDAR, 


WITH THE WEATHER AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTIONS OF EACH MONTH 
IN PALESTINE. 


Norr.—Each day begins with the preceding sunset. The feast and fast days are 
those laid down in Jewish authorities. The climate and state of vegetation are com- 
piled from the treatise of J. G. Buhle, and the adjustment of the Jewish to the Julian 
months is according to the suggestion of J. D. Michaelis; both the last-named tracts 
being published in Latin, by the Royal Society of Géttingen. 


NISAN. 


First sacred, seventh civil month; 30 days, beginning with the first new moon after the ver- 
nal equinox ; corresponding, in general, with Avrit, from which it never varied more than 
to inelwle the last ten days of March, or the first ten of May. 


New moon. Fast for death of Aaron’s sons. 
Fast for Miriam’s death; also for drought in the wilderness. Passover lamb selected. 
. Passover lamb slain. Leaven put away. 
15. Passover day, and first of unleavened bread. A day of rest. 
First-fruits of harvest offered. 
21. Octave of Passover, and last of unleavened bread. 


Last of winter rains; temperature in most parts mild. Grain begins to ripen; al- 
monds and oranges ripe. Grass very luxuriant. 


JTAR. 


Second sacred, eighth civil month; 29 days, beginning with the second new moon after the 
vernal CQUinox } corre sponds in gene ral to May. 


1. New moon. 
6. Fast for excesses during Passover. 
7. Re-dedication of temple by Asmoneans. 
10. Fast for Eli’s death. 
14. Alternate of Passover. 
28. Feast for capture of Gaza, or for recovery of Jerusalem by the Maccabees. 
27. Feast for expulsion of Galileans from Temple. 
28. Fast for Samuel’s death. 


Warmth general, with west winds. Harvest ends; mandrakes ripe; last of garden 
vegetables sown. Grass at its height. 


SIVAN, 
Third sacred, ninth civil month; 30 days, he gin n ing with the third new moon after the ver- 
nal equinox; generally corresponds nearly to JUNE. 
1. New moon. 
Pentecost 
5, 16. Feast for victory over Bethshar. 
Feast for capture of Cwesarea, 
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22. Fast for Jeroboam’s religious schism. 
Fast for death of several Rabbis. 

Fast for martyrdom of Rabbi Chanina. 
30. Alternate of new moon. 





Clear and hot, with west wind in the afternoon. Rice, early figs and apples, plums, 
cherries, mulberries, and melons ripe. Grass begins to fail. 


THAMMUZ. 


Fourth saered, tenth civil month ; 29 days, beginning with the fourth new moon after the ver- 
nal equinox ; nearly corresponds in general to JULY. 


1. New moon. 

t. Feast for oe of certain heretical books. 

7. Fast for breaking the tables of the Law. 

Heat intense; no rain; occasional west winds. Dates, apples, pears, and peaches 
ripen; grapes nearly mature. Grass scarce. 


AB. 


Fifth sacred, eleventh civil month; 30 days, from the yyta new moon after the vernal equi- 
now ; corre sponds mostly to August. 


1. New moon. 

5. Commemoration of the children of one Jethuel. 

9. Fast for sentence of wandering in the desert. 
18. Fast for extinction of lamp in the time of Ahaz. 
21. Xylophoria, or feast of storing wood for Temple. 
24. Feast for abolition of certain offensive laws. 
30. Alternate of new moon. 

Heat still extreme; clear till near end of the month. Figs, olives, and pomegranates 

begin to ripen; winter fig blossoms; first clusters of the vine gathered. No grass. 


ELUL. 


Sixth sacred, twelfth civil month ; 29 days, from the sixth new moon after the vernal equinos ; 
corresponds mostly to SEPTEMBER. 


1. New moon. 
7. Dedication of walls by Nehemiah. 
17. Fast for death of spies. 
22. Feast for condemnation of certain Jews. 
Days hot, nights cold; cloudy, with west wind; rain at the close of the month, when 
ploughing begins. Dates, pomegranates, pears, plums, citrons, oranges, cotton, and sec- 
ond clusters of the vine gathered. Pasture still very scarce. 


TISRI. 


Seventh sacred, first civil month ; 30 days, from the seventh new moon after the vernal equi- 
nox; corresponds in the main to OCTOBER. 


1. New moon. Feast of Trumpets for new year. 

3. Fast for death of Gedaliah. 

5. Death of twenty Israelites. 

7. Fast for sin of the golden calf. 

10. Fast of expiation. 

15. Feast of Tabernacles. 
21. Ceremony of branches at the feast. 
22. Octave of Feast of Tabernacles. 
23. Commemoration of giving of the law. 
30. Alternate of new moon. 

Heat abated, especially during the night, when white frost is frequent; rainy season 
begins; winds variable. Sowing of grain and vegetables begins; pistachio, late olives, 
pomegranates, and third clusters of the vine ripe ; also, garden salads and roots. Grass 
Put little revived. 
MARCHESVAN. 

Eighth sacred, second civil month; 29 days, from the eighth new moon after the vernal 


4 


equinor ; corresponds in the main to NovEMBER. 


1. New moon. 
6, 7. Fast for blinding of Zedekiah. 
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19. Fast of three days for faults in Feast of Tabernacles. 
23. Commemoration of certain profaned altar-stones. 
26. Feast for recovery of certain places from the Cuthites. 

Intervals of hot sunshine during the day, nights cold; rain falls copiously; wind 
from the north. Trees begin to lose their leaves; general sowing of grain; last dates 
gathered. Grass begins to sprout. 


KISLEU. 
Ninth sacred, third civil month; 30 days, from the ninth new moon after the vernal equi- 
nox ; usually corresponds, for the larger part, to DECEMBER. 


1. New moon. 
3. Feast for expulsion of idolatry from temple. 
6. Fast for burning Jeremiah’s roll. 
. Feast for Herod’s death. 
2k Feast for triumph over Samaritans. 
Prayers for rain. 
25, Feast of dedication of temple by Maccabees. 
30. Alternate of new moon. 
Cold quite sharp, even in the daytime; rain, occasionally snow; east or north winds. 
Pulse and late grain sown. Pasture begins to be abundant. 


TEBETH. 
Tenth sacred, fourth civil month ; 29 days, from the tenth new moon after the vernal equinox ; 
usually corresponds, for the larger part, to JANUARY. 


1. New moon. 
8. Fast for making the Septuagint. 
Fast for unknown cause. 
10. Fast for siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
28. Feast for e xelusion of Sadducecs from Sanhedrim. 


Cold severe, especially in elevated regions; west winds bring heavy rains, particularly 
during the night, which swell tke streams; occ easionally hot sunshine in the latter part 
of the month. Spring grain and early vegetables sown; trees in leaf; almond and 
early flowers blossom; winter fig often found on the naked trees. Grass abundant, 
but short. 

SHEBET. 

Eleventh sacred, fifth eivil month ; 30 days, from the eleventh new moon after the vernal 

equinox ; corresponds about to FEBRUARY, in intercalary years a fortnight later. 


1. New moon. 

2. Feast for death of Alexander Janneus. 

4, or 5. Fast for death of elders who survived Joshua. 

15. Date from which the first four years of trees’ uncleanness are reckoned. 
22. Feast for death of a certain profane Niskalenus. 

Fast for civil war with Benjamin. 

29. Feast for death of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
30. Alternate of new moon. 

Weather similar to last month, but more variable. Grain still occasionally sown, but 
generally in full green; a few early vegetables fit for eating; apples, peaches, and 
many flowers in blossom. Grass yet not very luxuriant. 


ADAR. 


Twelfth sacred, sixth civil month ; 29 days, from the twelfth newo moon after the vernal 
equinox; corresponds about to Mancu, in interealary years a fortnight later. 


1. New moon. 

7. vom for death of Moses. 

8, 9. Trumpet sounded for rain. 

9. ¥ ast for schism between Shammai and Hillel. 
12. Feast in honour of two proselyte martyrs. 

13. Feast of Esther. 
14. First Purim, or lesser feast of lots. 
15. Great feast of Purim. 
17. Commemoration of nyt rance of certain Jewish sages, 
20. Feast for a rain under Janneus. 
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23. Dedication of temple by Zerubbabel. 
25. Collection of arrears of taxes in temple. 
28. Feast for abolition of certain intolerant edicts. 


Weather in general moderate, but fickle; rain, heat, and wind, alternately ; streams 
overflow. Vegetables sown, others gathered; tender trees in leaf; fruit-trees generally 
in blossom; vines pruned, Pasture rich. 

VE-ADAR. 


In order to conform the lunar to the true year, the month Apar is occasionally re- 
peated, with all its fasts and feasts, when another new moon intervenes before the ver- 
nal equinox ; in such cases, this thirteenth month corresponds to about the latter part 
of March, and the former part of April, and the weather and productions are intermedi- 
ate between those of the adjacent months. ‘ 


Arr. VIIL—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Ir is of greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth to have a vigilant 
eye how books demean themselves as well as men, and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not abso- 
lutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are.—Mu.ron. 


(1.) “ History of the American Bible Society, revised and brought down to 
the present time, by W. P. StricKLAnpD, D. D., with an Introduction by Rev. 
N. L. Rice, D. D.” (Harper & Brothers, 1856 ; 8vo., pp. 696.) A noble book, 
written upon the book of books. Its author, Dr. Strickland, the present Assist- 
ant Editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, was for several years an 
agent of the American Bible Society, and is well qualified by a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, to be the standard historiographer of that great and 
beneficent organization. ‘The present is a new edition with improvements and 
additions. It goes forth under the imprimatur of the secretaries of the society, 
Doctors Brigham and Holdich. It embodies an immense amount of information 
in regard to the formation of the Bible Society, and its vast agencies and suc- 
cesses in distributing the word of God in prisons, on shipboard, in the army 
and navy, in Sunday schools, and families, among our Indians, and on our Pa- 
cific coasts. Next he enumerates the translations, and traces the distribution 
of the Bible over the continents and the islands, through the empires and popu- 
lations of the earth. How cheering a world of thought does this magnificent 
book spread out before us ! 





94 te 


(2.) “ Religion in America, by Rosert Barrp.” (Harper & Brothers, 
1856; 8vo., pp. 696.) This isa fresh edition of Dr. Baird's work, brought down 
to the present time. It was first written in Switzerland, in 1842, at the re- 
quest of European friends, who were puzzled to understand the peculiarities 
of our American Christianity. It was extensively circulated in various lan- 
guages over the different countries of Europe, and it was an after-thought which 
produced the American republication. 

It was a delightful work for Dr. Baird, to trace for a new edition the vast 
growth and extension of our religious systems and organizations during the period 
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intervening between the first publication in 1844, and this present 1856. What 
annexations and expansions of our country, what growth and development of 
our religious operations ! 

The transparent simplicity of his style and the catholic spirit of his mind 
render these pages very delightful reading. Our past religious history, our 
present religious status, and the cheering prospects for the future, are traced 
in a generous spiritand with amaster hand, ‘The work is a desirable addition 
to every Christian’s library. 

o< <a ee — mn 

(3.) “ The Imitation of Christ, by THomas A Kempis. Rendered into En- 
glish from the original Latin, by Joun Payne. With an Introductory Essay, 
by Tuomas Cuacmers, D. D., edited by Howarp Matcow, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Lewisbury University, Pa. A new improved edition, with a life of the 
author, by C. Uttmann, D. D.” (Gould & Lincoln, Boston, 1856 ; 12mo., pp. 
283.) This little volume was written by a Romanist, translated by a Chureh 
of England man, furnished with a biography by a Lutheran, prefaced with an 
introduction by a Scotch Presbyterian, edited by an American Baptist, and is 
now being noticed by a Methodist. Truly there is a unity of the Church of 
Christ, and that unity consists not in an organism or a locality. It is the unity 
founded upon the Rock, consisting in a oneness of spirit, and evidenced by an 
effort after a practical “ Imitation of Christ.” 

He may believe himself to be in the Church catholic to whom Thomas of 
Kempen is delightful reading. Severe as is his piety, it is sweet and cheerful. 
Few authors so bring us directly to the place of spiritual repose, enabling us 
to understand how to enjoy a great calm even in the midst of a great storm. 
The work as it came from his hand had to be divested of some of the adsciti- 
tious peculiarities of the Romish system, which encumbered without radically 
corrupting its substance ; and so divested, it is suited to be for ages to come, 
as for ages past, one of the standard universal manuals of piety. The introduc- 
tion of Chalmers, and the biography and critique by Ullmann, are invaluable 


accompaniments. 
ee ee 





(4.) “ Elements of Moral Philosophy, analytical, synthetical, and practical, by 
Hussarp Wrxstow, author of Intellectual Philosophy.” (Appleton & Co., 
New-York, 1856; 12mo., pp. 480.) This aims to be a complete and systematic 
summary of Moral Philosophy, suitable for collegiate classes ; and for such pur- 
poses it seems to be adapted. It is clear in its style ; analytical, but not ultra 
metaphysical ; and seeks to bring its analysis into practical and useful results. 
It is divided into five parts; of which the first three are analytical, the fourth 
synthetical, and the last practical. In the first two parts, he analyzes the Mo- 
tive Powers, or active principles within us, dividing them into Natural and 
Raticnal. It is to be regretted that the perverted use of the word natural, as 
opposed to rational, or even to moral, should be perpetuated in philosophy. 
Are not our rational faculties natural? Our natural motive powers, according 
to Mr. Winslow, are appetites, affections, desires, emotions, and volitions. Vo- 
litions natural, we may add, he distinguishes from rational volitions. He dis- 
tinguishes also between voluntary, semivoluntary, and involuntary movements. 
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Passing, in part second, to the Rational Motive Powers, he specifies Conscience, 
Jaste, and Rational Will. Conscience, including the power of perception, is 
man’s susceptibility of moral distinctions, It has three functions, the first pro- 
spective or the ought emotion, and two retrospective of approval or disapproval. 
Taste is an auxiliary to conscience ; both taste and conscience should unite in 
human character, one leading us to the lovely, and the other to the right. In 
regard to the Will, Mr. Winslow is anti-necessitarian. He amply recognises 
what Necessitarianism is obliged to ignore—the irresponsibility of action under 
the law of uniform and absolute causation, and the necessity of an alternative 
power in the human will in order to moral desert. In the third part, our 
author analyzes the moral quality of all the previously enumerated motive pow- 
ers. Our affections, desires, and emotions, are divided into right or wrong, 
and the tests of rightness and wrongness in each are assigned. Under the 
Will, the author decides that there is a moral certainty which is not necessity ; 
and a volition which is morally certain, is responsible, just because that though 
certain it is unnecessitated. He decides that neither the will nor the other 
faculties are the man himself, the Ego, but attributes of the Ego. No degree 
of excitement exonerates from responsibility. He last, under part third, dis- 
cusses the source of the morality of actions. ‘They are, he says, mostly reduced to 
three : that which places the source in the affections and desires; that which 
places it in the will; and that which makes man a machine. Under this last 
school, he includes “ Spinoza, Swedenborg, and others of the Pantheistic and 
the Necessitarian school.” With what fairness does Mr. Winslow class Sweden- 
borg with Pantheists and Necessitarians? Whatever other errors Sweden- 
borg maintained, he is no Fatalist. Mr. Winslow need not have traveled out 
of the bounds of New-England Calvinism to have found Fatalists, much 
worthier than Swedenborg to be ranked with Spinoza. We recommend him 
to substitute Edwards, Hopkins, and Emmons. Mr. Winslow decides that 
the source of morality of actions lies in all the mind—in the general disposition 
of all the motive powers. Hence, in regeneration, the whole man is renovated. 
In the fourth part, Mr. Winslow takes up the Law or foundation of Moral Ob- 
ligation. He discusses four theories, which he calls the Arbitrary, the Great- 
est Happiness, the Highest Good, and the Subjective Theories. To all these 
he attributes partial truth, but condemns them all in general. His theory is, 
that there is no unit to which all right is reducible. His may be pronounced 
a Variety Theory, and is perhaps the least logical of either. This is by no means 
a well-managed or satisfactory chapter. In the fifth part, Mr. Winslow dis- 
cusses the practical duties of life in the light of his previous moral theory. Per- 
haps it is too brief for symmetry, or for the best practical value of a manual of 
moral philosophy. 

Mr. Winslow’s work is entitled to take a high rank among our American 
manuals of Morals. It is particularly emphatic in developing the relations of 
moral responsibility to the free nature of the Agent. In this, there is a marked 
superiority to Wayland. There is also much less dryness of style, and a far 
richer, freer, and more lucid discussion of his topics. He has much of the style 
and spirit of the French metaphysical writers, to whom he attributes quite as 


much credit for precision as is their due. Occasionally he reminds us of the 
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exuberance of H. P. Tappan, though never diverging into quite the diffuse 
and random looseness, which so often overspreads the pages of that writer. 


mee 


(5.) “ The Sacred Hour, by Maxwe.t P. Gappis, author of ‘ Footsteps of 
an Itinerant.’” (Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1856; 16mo., 
pp- 364.) It is generally a defective title of a book which does not of itself 
give a “ key” to the subject. Two Christian ladies, attracted by Christian sym- 
pathy to each other, covenant together as mutual assistants in the solemn and 
delightful work of attaining personal holiness of heart and life. A regular 
spiritual correspondence by letter, a concerted sacred hour of simultaneous 
prayer, a systematic devotional study, daily, of the same portion of Scripture, 
the appropriation of Fridays to special fasting and devotion, and the commit- 
ting to memory each day one Scripture passage as a motto for the spiritual life 
of the day, were the articles of their holy covenant. ‘The correspondence and 
the resulting Christian experience, terminating in the translation through the 
gates of death to a better world of one of the ladies, form the substance of the 
work. 

Surely holiness is the “ Central idea of Christianity.” It is the end for which 
the Church exists and the Christian should live. Every Christian should avail 
himself of those means which he feels to be suited to his peculiar make, to attain 
this high blessing. There are doubtless thousands in our Church to whose 
hearts this little book would prove a special benefit. 





(6.) “ The Old Chest and its Treasures, by AunT ExvizAsetn.” (M. W. 
Dodd, New-York, 1856; 16mo., pp. 304.) Aunt Elizabeth had a desire in 
some way to achieve some good ; she concluded to accomplish it by making a 
book ; she went up stairs, and abstracted from the trash of the “ old chest” all 
the good readable items; these she sent to Mr. Dodd, who printed them, and so 
was made this book. We think it will do no damage, and hope it will do some 
good. The titles of some of the items are, “ Texts in a Mirror,” “ The Last 
Judgment,” “ Mr. Wesley’s Humility,” “ Whitefield’s Eloquence,” &c. 
waaay 


(7.) “ Henry Lyman, the Martyr of Sumatra.” (Robert Carter & Brothers, 
1856; 12mo., pp. 437.) This is a memoir, rather late in its appearance, of a 
young American missionary, who, in the year 1834, fell in a massacre perpe- 
trated by the natives in the Island of Sumatra. The narrative is pleasingly 
written, interspersed with interesting correspondences, and abounding with 
picturesque descriptions and touching experiences. It is well calculated to 
awaken the missionary spirit. 
EES OOS 


(8.) “ Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth, Mountaineer, Scout, and 
Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Nation of Indians. With illustrations, written 
from his own dictation, by T. D. Bonner.” (Harper & Brothers, 1856; 12mo., 
pp: 537.) A tale of wild Western romance, brimful of adventures for the lovers 
of adventure. Indeed, from several of its statements, we are led to suppose that 
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Mr. Beckwourth is not only an extraordinary, but the most extraordinary of ad- 
venturers. Mr. Bonner gives us not only the best of the season, but the best 
of all seasons. We learn, for instance, on page fifth, who has met with the 
most personal adventure of any man that ever lived; itis Mr. Beckwourth. We 
also learn, on page 514,who of all men has recovered from the most wounds. 
It is not Mr. Beckwourth, but one of his heroes. From an Indian of superior 
intelligence among his companions, Mr. Beckwourth derived the following gem 
of diluvian tradition: “ Occasionally he would tell me of the traditions handed 
down from generation to generation in the Indian race, in which he was ‘ ele- 
gantly learned.’ He told me of the mighty tribes of men who had once in- 
habited this vast continent, but were now exterminated by internecine wars ; 
that their fathers had told them of a great flood, which had covered all the 
land, except the highest peaks of the mountains, where some of the inhabitants 
and the buffaloes resorted, and saved themselves from destruction.” 





‘=. 


(9.) “ The Camel, his Organization, Habits, and Uses, considered with refer- 
ence to his Introduction into the United States, by GEorGE P.Marsu.” (Gould 
& Lincoln, Boston, 1856; 12mo., pp. 224.) Government has determined to 
introduce the camel into the country, and Mr. Marsh here kindly offers to in- 
troduce us to the camel. We have not been able to give the book a thorough 
examination ; but we have a favorable opinion of the camel as an ancient, re- 
spectable, honest, and very patient animal, and wish him a favorable and 
comfortable reception into our country, and plenty of useful employment. As 
for Mr. Marsh, he is one of the most accomplished scholars of our country, and 
whatever he attempts we may safely endorse as being done in about the best 
supposable manner. This work is no doubt a valuable manual for any one in- 
terested in the subject. 








——=—> 


(10.) “ The Recent Progress of Astronomy, especially in the United States, by 
Ext1as Loomis, L.L.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of New- 
York. (Harper & Brothers, 1856; pp. 896.) We take it kindly of Professor 
Loomis. We are ever and anon learning from the newspapers that our as- 
tronomic friends are doing a good business in their line, cornering up fresh 
planets and planetoids, and catching new comets by the tail. But we out- 
siders greatly need posting up. This has been done with great clearness and 
compactness in the present little volume. The following paragraph from the 
preface states very concisely much of what has lately been done in astronomic 
discovery : 

“The progress of astronomical discovery was never more rap'd than during 
the last fifteen years, Within this period, the number of known members of the 
planetary system has been more than doubled. A planet of vast dimensions has 
been added to our system ; thirty-six new asteroids have been discovered; four 
new satellites have been detected ; and a new ring has been added to Saturn. 

“It is especially gratifying to note the progress which the last few years have 
witnessed in the United States, both in the facilities for observation, and in the 
number of active observers. It is but twenty-five years since the first telescope, 
excecding those of a portable size, was imported into the United States ; and the 
introduction of meridional instruments of the larger class is of still more recent 
date. Now we have one telescope which acknowledges no superior; and we have 
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several which would be esteemed worthy of a place in the finest observatories of 
Europe. We have also numerous meridional instruments, of dimensions adequate 
to be employed in original research. Our own artists have entered successfully 
upon the manufacture of refracting telescopes of the largest size, and have re- 
ceived the highest commendation from some of the best judges in Europe. These 
instruments have not remained wholly unemployed. At the observatories of 
Washington and Cambridge, extensive catalogues of stars are now in progress ; 
while nearly every known member of our solar system has been repeatedly and 
carefully observed. These observations are all permanently recorded by a sim- 
ple touch of the finger upon a key which closes an electric circuit; a method re- 
cently introduced at Greenwich Observatory, and known everywhere throughout 
Europe by the distinctive name of the American method.” 


The following striking paragraph opens the work : 


“ The discovery of the planet Neptune took place under circumstances most 
extraordinary. The existence of the planet was predicted, its path in the heay- 
ens was assigned, its mass was calculated, from considerations purely theoreti- 
cal. The astronomer was told where to direct his telescope, and he would see a 
planet hitherto unobserved. The telescope was pointed, and there the planet 
was found. In the whole history of astronomy we can find few things equally 
wonderful, This discovery resulted from the study of the motions of the planet 
Uranus.” 


-_ OO — 2 ____——_ 


(11.) “ Discourses on Special Occasions and Miscellaneous Papers, by C. 
Van Santroorn.” (M. W. Dodd, 1856; 12mo., pp. 456.) These discourses 
were given in the ordinary course of a ministry to the Reformed Dutch 
Church of Saugerties, New-York. There are discourses of John Quincy 
Adams, Hall, and Chalmers. The foundation of the Church, English Diction, 
Samuel Johnson, and Daniel Webster, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Colonization, 
&e. The author is a clear, independent, conservative thinker, and a writer of 
no ordinary ability. 
cbt aap ate ce 

(12.) “ Six Months in Kansas, by a Lady.” (J. P. Jewett, Boston, 1856 ; 
12mo., pp. 231.) The narrative of an eye-witness, and sharer in the com- 
mencement of that train of events, which forms the strangest page as yet of our 
American history. How little five years ago could we have imagined the pos- 
sibility of scenes and deeds that now have become bitter reality! How little 
ean we imagine what the same determined despotism, unarrested, will accom- 
plish in another brief lustrum! Let every free citizen read testimonies like 
thie little volume, and draw up his own solemn decisions. 


~~ oe wee oe —___-__—- 


(18,) “ Western Border Life; or, what Fanny Hunter saw and heard in 
Kansas and Missouri.” (Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau-street, New-York, 
1856; 12mo., pp. 408.) Fanny saw and heard with sharp optics and acute 
ears, and describes with a lively pen. A long residence in Western Missouri 
renders her fully cognizant of the scenes she depicts. Her professed purpose 
is to present “the grappling of despotism and democracy for the mastery upon 
a vast unoccupied territory, whose entire history, for good or for evil, is to be 


shaped by the issue.” 





(14.) “ The Captive Youths of Judah, a Story with a Moral, by Rev. Eras- 
MUs JONES, of.the Black River Conference.” (Derby & Jackson, 119 Nas- 
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sau-street, New-York, 1856; 12mo., pp. 465.) A Methodist preacher writing 
anovel! Mr. Jones, by his Celtic name, and an ancient English couplet by 
him quoted, bewrays himself as a son of Wales. His book was written amid the 
romantic hills of Steuben Circuit, in Oneida County, a congenial region for in- 
spiring a Welshman’s imagination. It is, as a glance over its pages reveals to 
us, an effort to realize the more than romantic scenes occurring in Babylon, as 
suggestively sketched by the pen of Daniel; with an evident reference on the 
part of the writer to the events of the present day. There is apparently a 
genuine purpose to make the ancient events impressive as a modern lesson. 
The author has no little piquancy of style; but how far the work is suc- 
cessful as a whole, those who are curious to know will doubtless purchase and 
read, and spare us the time for severer and perhaps less pleasant engagements. 
nil én irenialirichcnon 
(15.) “ The Heroes of Methodism, containing Sketches of Eminent Methodist 
Ministers, and Characteristic Anecdotes of their Personal History, by the Rev. J. 
B. WAKELEY.” (Carlton & Phillips, 1856; 12mo., pp.470.) There be heroes 
of war and heroes of peace, and, better than either, heroes of the Gospel of peace. 
Of this last class are the heroes who have found a genial delineator in Mr. 
Wakeley. His anecdotes are full of zest, and his portraits full of life. Perhaps 
some will say the author has not been sufficiently eclectic ; but few are the in- 
cidents which do not illustrate either the characters or their times. The fresh- 
ness and natural variety in the character of these unmodeled men, render 
their portraiture attractive as romance to readers out of the bounds of our 
Church, as several of the eminent names attached to letters addressed to the 
author of these sketches attest. They were men not formed by rule toa long- 
established type, but a frewh formation of a new original type. “ Washington 
and his generals” were not more revolutionary or premonitory of a new his- 
torical era than Asbury and his preachers. Take books like this, and place them 
in the hands of the young folks at home, and you may plant within their hearts 
blessed impressions and associations that may aid in shaping aright their future 


religious life. 
SO © Qn 


(16.) “ The Life and Times of Ulric Zwingle. Translated from the German 
of J. J. Horrincer, by Rev. Professor T. C. Porter, of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College,” Lancaster, Pa. (Theo. F. Sheffer, Harrisburgh, pp.431.) A val- 
uable contribution to Protestant religious history. The author, who published 
his Life of Zwingle in 1842, had access to an immense mass of important docu- 
ments long buried in the archives of Canton. 





o—- 
(17.) “ Memoirs of John Kitto, D. D., F. S. A. compiled chiefly from his 
letters and journals, by J. E. Rytanp, M. A. Witha critical estimate of Dr. 
Kitto’s Life and Writings, by Professor Eapir.” (Carter & Brothers, 2 vols.) 
A biography of extraordinary interest. Kitto was born in the most abject pov- 
erty. By a sad catastrophe in his childhood, he was made completely deaf for 
life. Yet his ardent thirst for knowledge, his deep love of books, and extra- 
ordinary intelligence, won him sympathy and patronage. Talent, energy, and 
industry, enabled him to raise monuments of utility to the world ; and the his- 
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tory of his life is a lesson and a legacy for the incitement of others in their 
struggles amid difficulties in the path of honorable usefulness. 

The various works of Biblical Literature furnished to the world by Dr. Kitto, 
are standard in their character. Among them we may mention “ The Pic- 
torial Bible,” “ The Pictorial History of Palestine and the Holy Land,” “The 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” and “ Daily Bible Illustrations.” He was 
also editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. Apart from his productions, 
the literary man frequently presents a life devoid of interest to the world, and 
the nature of Kitto’s pursuits would induce many to impute a necessary dry 
ness to his character. Great is that mistake. There is a singularly genial 
coloring to his character, and as a mere biography, a s‘ory, these volumes pos- 
sess a rare fascination. 


- + ie oe 


(18.) “ The History of Wesleyan Methodism on the Congleton Circuit, including 
Sketches of Character, Original Letters, §c., by Rev. J. B. Dyson,” (John Ma- 
son, 66 Paternoster Row, London, 1856 ; 12mo., pp. 186.) This little volume traces 
the history of one of the earliest localities of English Methodism to the present 
time. Here was a spontaneous upspringing of Methodism before Wesley appeared 
upon the ground ; as if the good Spirit at this time was pleased to pour forth his 
effusions upon various chosen localities at will. First, David Taylor, and then 
John Bennet, preached in this region, and the locality was known as “ John 
Bennet’s round” until it was organized intoa regular circuit. The various visits 
of Mr. Wesley are detailed with such reminiscences as still exist. It contains 
an interesting sketch of George Shadford, which adds a valuable item to the 
history of American Methodism. 





—_-> 

(19.) “ The Autobiography of a Blind Minister, including Sketches of the Men 
and Events of his Time, by Timotuy Woopsrince, D. D.” (John P. Jewett 
& Co., Boston, 1856.) The lithograph which accompanies this sketch of a 
good man, although not in the highest style of the art, is sufficiently like him to 
remind us of the last sight we had of the “ blind minister” when he once stood 
in the pulpit of the old Congregational Church in Pittsfield, Mass., during the 
exultant exercises of the jubilee of the sons of Berkshire. His face glowed 
with the fire that was within him, while enlarging upon the interests of that 
memorable gathering. 

Dr. Woodbridge is one of the few links which remain to connect the history 
of literary men, and the historical and ecclesiastical deeds of the past, with the 
present, and right well, despite the great phydcal disability under which he has 
laboured, does he represent both periods of our history. Descended from the 
best Puritanic blood, and born and educated amid the most important and 
stirring events of our national existence, the doctor’s own account of himself in 
connection with these interests ought to give this book a wide circulation, es- 
pecially as it is written in a style, spirit, and with a discrimination worthy of 
the man. We commend it to all classes of readers. 





— ++i r+ 


(20.) “ Pitman’s Manual of Phonography,” “ The Phonographic Magazine,” 
“The Teacher,” “ The Phonographic Reporter,” “ History of Short Hand.” 
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(B. Pitman, Cincinnati.) A young library, as well as a beautiful and a grow- 
ing, for the American phonographer. In the course of four years, the singular 
genius, taste, and energy of Mr. Benn Pitman, (brother of Isaac, the inventor,) 
have placed before the American public an accumulation of books, which, by 
their rare beauty of external execution, and the signal value of their contents, 
will sooner or later, we trust, win the attention, admiration, and gratitude of 
the American people. 

Phonography is a perfected short-hand, which being written with nearly the 
rapidity of ordinary utterance, possesses the highest beauty of which written 
text is susceptible, and all the easy legibility of the printed page now before 
our reader’s eye. An intelligent survey of all the short-hand systems extant, 
synoptically exhibited in one of these beautiful volumes, clearly demonstrates 
that Pitman’s is profoundly original and incomparably superior to every rival. 
No young man, no child ought to be ignorant of the art. And, once learned, 
these books furnish a most attractive means of retention by reading. 





0 woe 





(21.) “ Three Lectures on Egyptian Antiquities, &c., delivered at the Stuyve- 
sant Institute, New-York, May, 1856,” by Dr. G. Sryrrarrn. These 
lectures we find published, with “ Copyright secured,” in the EVANGELICAL 
Review, published at Gettysburgh, Pa. We feel a deep regret that a produc- 
tion so extraordinary should not be scattered broadcast before the public, in- 
stead of being confined to the pages of an excellent periodical, yet of a lim- 
ited circulation, and in a provincial locality. We have never read anything on 
the most interesting subject of Egyptian antiquities to be compared with these 
remarkable lectures. 

Dr. Seyffarth, we are informed, was for thirty-four years Professor of Ar- 
cheology in the University of Leipsic. ‘“ Among scholars acquainted with the 
subject of these lectures, none, unless prejudiced or irretrievably committed to 
the contrary, will be disposed to deny, that Dr. S. was the first to unlock the 
mysteries of ancient Egypt, to read her written character, to interpret her as- 
tronomy, and to expound her history and reconcile it with Scripture. His sys- 
tem has been adopted by most eminent scholars ; the successor of Champol- 
lion at Paris adopted it at once, in the place of his predecessor’s, which is no- 
toriously absurd and useless, having never led to any results except the most 
ludicrous. Dr. Seyffarth’s system is the first by means of which anything satis- 
factory has been, the only one by which anything satisfactory can be accom- 
plished. Himself a profound mathematician and astronomer, he has in his un- 
limited ability to turn the astronomical observations of the ancient Egyptians 
to most profitable account, an immense advantage over Lepsius and others, who 
have employed such knowledge as they possessed of Egypt’s antiquities, for the 
purpose of utterly discrediting the Old Testament. While they cannot caleu- 
late, and know nothing of astronomy, the calculations of Dr. Seyffarth, pro- 
nounced correct by the most eminent astronomers of Germany, serve in the 
most wonderful, often startling manner, to confirm the history of the Bible.” 

Dr. Seyffarth claims to have discovered a new law in Egyptian writing, 
which takes up the subject where Champollion left it, and deciphers at once 
multitudes of inscriptions which were sealed to Champollion, or by him attempted 
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with most absurd results. A whole volume of biblical conformations is thereby 
opened. The anti-scriptural chronologies of Bunsen are conclusively correct- 
ed. Phonetic writing, he traces beyond the flood. The shepherd kings, he 
identifies with the Israelites. The seventy years of captivity are verified. The 
ancient Hebrews used a solar year, and observed Easter at the vernal equinox, 
our 22d of March. Hebrew was the primitive language. Theism, not idolatry, 
is proved the primitive religion. ‘ The first twelve dynasties of Manetho, and 
several others, reigned not in succession, but simultaneously in different prov- 
inces. Fourteen conjunctions prove that Menes did not take possession of 
Mizraim until 2781 A. C., during the reign of Phalek, six hundred and sixty- 
six years after the deluge. Moses, whose conjunction is mentioned by Josephus, 
by the Rabbis, and even in the Old Testament, was born under the seven- 
teenth dynasty, 1948 A.C.” “ The day on which Christ rose from the dead 
was the same on which the creation of the world was ‘completed. Thus we 
have a confirmation of the true chronology of the Bible, which begins with the 


Sabbath of the vernal equinox, 5871 A. C.” 

The seven letters of the primitive alpabet express the seven planets, and by 
their alphabetic position actually indicate the 7th of September, 3447 B. C., 
the day of the ending of the deluge! These are a few of many wonders. 

We learn from the September number of Der Deutsche Kirchenfreunde, (in 
the German language,) which has just come to hand, that Dr. Seyffarth is now 
professor in the Concordia Collegium, at St. Louis. The Kirchenfreunde con- 


tains a notice of a work by Dr. Seyffarth in German, published at Leipsic, 1855. 
It isa“ Rectification of Roman and Greek History, Chronology, Mythology, and 
Sacred History, grounded upon new aids, historical and astronomical.” The 
doctor has been publishing, as we learn in the same periodical, “ Polemical 
Questions for all Christian Confessions,” which deal with some matters of chro- 
nology upon altogether a different basis from the discussions of Doctors Akers 
and Strong, which (at the suggestion of Dr. Nast,) a learned friend, a professgr 
in one of our American Universities, has offered to translate for our Quarterly. 

Now that we are upon the subject, let us most earnestly call upon our 


’ 


friends in the city, or visiting our city from elsewhere, not to neglect the privi- 
lege of visiting Abbot’s Museum of Egyptian Antiquities. There is no collec- 
tion so worthy to be the pride of our metropolis and the favourite of our nation, 
yet it is scarcely named in town, or known in country. One little specimen 
is worth more to our eyes than a sight of Niagara. It is the necklace of Menes, 
or Mizraim, first king of Egypt. Here, too, are the features in stone, undoubt- 
edly contemporaneous, of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, the very countenance 
that Moses faced! Here are the armour of Shishak, the clay seal stamp of Tir- 
hakah, the very strawless, unburned brick of Egypt, perhaps wrought by Hebrew 
slaves! These and multitudes of other objects bring the Egypt of Abraham, 
Joseph, and Moses, directly under the eye of the New-Yorker. 

While millionaire fortunes are made from American Museums scarce elevated 
above the humbug grade, it is mortifying to know, that this splendid collection 
pays not its own expenses! Dr. Abbot, we are informed, though not an 
American, might have received for it a munificent compensation in Europe, 
but preferred to place it in possession of Young America. It ought to be pur- 
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chased by some our merchant princes, or else by legislative enactment, and 
be made free to public inspection, as a proud public institution. 
+ +¢ 

(22.) “ Notes on the Gospels, Critical and Explanatory, incorperating with the 
Notes, on a New Plan, the most Approved Harmony of the Four Gospels, by 
MeLanctuon W. Jacosus, Professor of Biblical Literature in the Western 
Theological Seminary at Alleghany city, Pennsylvania. JOHN.” (Carter & 
Brothers, 1856; 12mo., pp. 348.) This is a commentary on John of superior 
excellence. The sources upon which he mainly relied are thus succinctly 
stated : 

“The illustrations which are introduced are mainly such as have been verified 
by the author’s personal observations in the Holy Land. Notices of localities and 
customs, from the same source, are also interspersed. Parallel passages of 


Scripture have been not only referred to extensively in the Notes, but cited in 
the very words as often as possible, The literature of this Gospel has been 





{ greatly enriched of late; and has been carefully applied, during the last few 
f years, to this volume. Besides the works of Lampe, Tittman, and Liicke, which 
' are so well known, Professor Tholuck has issued a sixth edition of his Commen- 
j tary, quite re-written. It is now in course of translation by the Rev. C. P. 


Krauth, of Pittsburgh. Of the recent helps, ‘ Alford’s Commentary’ on the Greek 
text, (Vols. I. and II. issued,) Webster and Wilkinson’s New Testament, (Vol. I. 
just issued,) and ‘Plain Commentary on the Gospels,’ are valuable expositions 
from the Church of England. Brown’s ‘Discourses and Sayings of our Lord,’ 
j Stier’s ‘Words of Jesus,’ Quesnel on the Gospels, (Boardman’s Edition,) Olshau- 
sen’s Commentary, and Meyer’s and Hutcheson’s, with Bengel and Calvin, are 
but a few of the prominent authorities at hand, on this portion of Scripture. 
Francis Trench on ‘ The Life and Character of Jobn,’ is highly interesting.” 


The following passage presents a complete disproof of the sceptical theories 
of Strauss and Hennell : 


“The writings of Hippolytus, lately discovered, show that it was acknowledged 
as in use, and as received in the Churches as early as A.D. 117. The Ottobo- 
nian manuscripts lately found, quote it as early as A. D. 120. So that the late 
sceptical theory which has laboured to make out a later date for this Gospel 
narrative, even as late as the middle of the second century, is positively dis- 
ae | proved, without the need of exposing the folly of those assumptions upon which 
this theory was built.” 





There are many points of special excellence, which render this little vol- 
ume a valuable addition to our Biblical literature. 


——_—_—__—__-» «<mp-ee —— 


Our notices of the following works are excluded by want of room : 
Hibbard on the Psalms. Carlton & Porter, 8vo., pp. 589. A learned and 
elaborate work, of which a review will be furnished in a future number. 
Arthur's Tongue of Fire. Harper & Brothers, 12mo., pp. 354.” It is grati- 
fying that this awakening work is scattered broad-cast by the Harper press. 
Emerson’s English Traits. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 12mo., pp. 312. 
Pisgah Views, by Rev. Dr. Cross. Carlton & Porter, 12mo., pp. 300. A 
beautiful and eloquent volume, favouring millennarian views. 
The Harmony of the Divine Dispensations, by GrorGe Situ, author of 
Sacred Annals. London: H. Longman, 8vo., pp. 357. 
‘ Memorials of his Time, by Henry Cocxsurn. Appletons, 12mo., 
pp. 442. 
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Art. VIIL—EDITORIAL PARLEY. 


A critical authority in one of our most popular diurnals, gravely admonishes 
the editor of the Ladies’ Repository, that an “ editor ought not publicly to praise 
his own contributors.” It is agreeable for us to be instructed by a qualified 
master of proprieties, but rules of etiquette not founded in some ground of com- 
mon convenience, or common sense, may well be left to be obeyed or enforced 
by the gentlemen ushers who are pleased to enact them. Of this and some 


other grave prescriptions we find it desirable to venture some clear infringe- ' 


ment. It is our purpose, first, albeit unsustained by the usual laws of Quar- 
terly impersonality, to spread an “ Eprror’s Tasie ;” at which we design to 
come into direct communing with our little but very respectable “ public.” 
Next, it is very possible that we may commit the malum prohibitum of casting 
a retrospective glance over the articles of our number, and uttering such com- 
mendations or other remarks as our own judgment may suggest. Thirdly, be- 
sides this se/f-review, it is our purpose to establish a department which might 
in which we may venture to review our 


” 


be called the “ Spirit of the Reviews ; 
quarterly and monthly brethren, especially the foreign, condensing or briefly 
extracting, when any article of special interest occurs. 

The first article in our present number is a finished and finishing critique, 
which sustains its own severity by the clearness of its proofs ; nor, perhaps, will 
its great length prevent a sort of willingness that it should have been a little 
longer. 

The admirers of Irving will perhaps be gratified at the genial yet discrimi- 
nating appreciation of their favourite, presented in the second article. 

Those who have marked with deep regret the influence of Carlyle upon the 
style of language, and not less, undoubtedly, upon the thoughts and principles 
of our young men, especially at our universities, will find an effective antidote 
indicated in the article on Bayne’s Christian Life, by a young writer, from 
whom good service in the cause of literature is to be anticipated. We 
earnestly recommend the work itself to the admirers of Carlyle’s barbaric 
style and Pantheistie philosophy. 

Much of our present number is occupied by chronological tables, necessarily 
though drily, as an appendage to the previous article on Biblical Chronology, 
by Dr. Strong. Of the demonstrative accuracy of his views, we are unable to 
express any opinion from a close examination. We have never been able to 
select our chronology from the hundred or two theories enumerated by Dr. 
Hales as extant, and we shudder at the thought of adding a new one. 
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